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EDWARD SHILS ON THE EVE. The smugness of 
Oxford and Cambridge, their near monopoly of the cleverest and 
liveliest young people and their intellectual tyranny must bear 
primary responsibility for the retrograde condition of sociology 
in Great Britain. 


FERDYNANDZ W FACTORY WORKER 
He wants little things ing ‘ig ings. . . for himself rather 


than for society at large. s, dl slogans, old loyalties often 
leave him cold. The idea of the working class as the foremost in 
the struggle for progress and social justice is fading from his mind. 
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of the ha st are pe Niracnery in ouliiis schools... . . At an early 
age the system divorces a small section of the community from 
the main stream of national life. 


DONALD MAC RAE TWEEN SCIENCE AND THE 
ARTS According to an jibe, a sociologist is a man 
who spends $50,000 to find thegfay to a whorehouse. . . what 
is worse is that the sociologist, Wth a team of collaborators, then 
produces a book telling one ex#@tly how it was done. 





A Survey of Social Conditions 
in England and Wales as 
illustrated by Statistics 


SIR ALEXANDER CARR-SAUNDERS, 
D. CARADOG JONES AND C. MOSER 


‘Their nineteen chapters contain an astonishing and admir- 
able amount of information about our demography, education, 
employment, social and geographical distribution, income, 
expenditure, property, social security, food, health, leisure, 
religion and crime. The most captious critic can hardly deny 
that this book is a remarkably good buy.’ New Statesman 
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South Africa: Two Views of 


Separate Development 
S. PIENAAR AND ANTHONY SAMPSON 


Two self-contained essays, each persuasively setting out a 
different point of view and leaving it to the reader to judge 
which view is the more realistic. Mr Pienaar is Political Cor- 
respondent of Die Burger, and Mr Sampson is on the staff of 
The Observer. (Institute of Race Relations) Paper covers 
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THREE BOOKS BY C. WRIGHT MILLS 


The Sociological Imagination 


*...at once a challenge, a stimulus and incitement to students 
everywhere to look at sociology with a fresh and clearer 
vision.’ The Times Literary Supplement 36s net 


The Power Elite 


*... provides a healthy antidote to those English writers who 
contrast our class-conscious decadence with the individualism 
of American democracy.’ New Statesman 45s net 


White Collar: The American 
Middle Classes 


A merciless pe of the middle classes in twentieth 
century U.S.A. 455 net 
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Described by the leading French critic Aragon as “more than a 
beautiful book, it is one of the great novels of the century ; one of 
the great novels of all time’. 


The Leopard 


PRINCE OF LAMPEDUSA 


“The background to this novel is a remarkable one, and the 
background of the author conjures a romantic picture, but 
beneath the saturnine exterior of Sicilian nobility was a man 
of philosophy and sad compassion, clear vision, precise defini- 
tion and the ability to lift a remote slice of history into 
brilliant life.’ The Bookman 


‘A fascinating, wholly absorbing story.’ wmuam Haccarp, Books 
of the Month, 16s. 


Translated by Archibald Colquhoun 


The Trial Begins 


ABRAM TERTZ 


This young Russian writer’s brilliant savage satire is the only 
work of fiction from Russia’s post-war generation of writers 


published in this country. 

‘Anonymously from Russia comes the most uninhibited 
expression of dissatisfaction with the system that has ever 
appeared in English.’ EDWARD CRANKSHAW, Observer, 12s. 6d. 


Translated by Max Hayward 
COLLINS — HARVILL 
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To Our Readers 


Although this number is given entirely to sociology, it makes no 
attempt to be comprehensive. It would indeed be impractical to 
make such an attempt for the subject has many sides. In the first 
section, the three members of the editorial board who were deputed 
by the editor to produce this special number, have got half a dozen 
scholars to describe in everyday language for the general educated 
reader their thoughts and discoveries about matters of immediate 
relevance. The second section contains three long and outspoken 
essays on the state of sociology. Finally, there is a section on socio- 
logical books. 

The decision to publish a special number devoted to one discipline 
was taken because of the new interest which is being shown in 
sociology. We look to sociology with hope to-day because we are 
puzzled by our rapidly changing society and anxious about its 
moral direction. Take the factory worker, for example, as he is 
revealed by Mr Zweig. We all know that he may live in a nicer 
house and enjoy a variety of new possessions. But how many of us 
are aware of his new companionate relations with his wife and 
children, the limitation of his association with his workmates and 
his easy acquiesence in his superiors’ decisions? On the one side he 
is, as a social being, all that the Victorian Methodists would have 
wished him to be. But he would be a sad disappointment to Keir 
Hardie who would see him as a poor citizen, self-centred, acquisitive, 
the victim of his possessions and the mass media, and with no strong 
ties with his class or belief that it has a mission and a destiny. 
When we turn to Dr Henriques’s study on the coalminer, we find 
that he has retained some of the old virtues of class solidarity, 
close relations with his workmates and a dislike of some of the 
conformities which pass for virtue among the middle classes. But 
he has also kept many of the old vices and acquired few of the new 
and more pleasant attributes of the factory worker. One of the 
difficulties of understanding our society to-day is that the old style 
worker and the new exist not only in different communities, but 
side by side in the same streets and, indeed, the old values and the 
new can be in conflict in the same person. A defiant, frustrated 
Andy Capp may lurk inside the docile, all-right Jack who pushes the 
pram to the paint shop for supplies to furnish his week-end of 
do-it-yourself. 

Management is just as confusing. In one picture the executive is 
seen as a smooth manipulator of men, cynically exploiting by 
advertisement the credulous acquisitiveness of the masses, living the 
life of Riley by tax evasion and expense account and storing up 
untaxable capital gains for his shareholders by ploughing back the 
profits. From the other side he is seen as the most humane employer 
in history, his factory a little welfare state in itself. He brings the 
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benefits of mass production to all classes of society. He is more 
interested in the product than the profit, and in the interest of 
expanding his good work he distributes as little to the shareholders 
as he possibly can. Unfortunately there is very little sociological 
investigation into the way the new capitalism works, what motives 
guide the businessman, how much pressure he exerts on government, 
and how much pressure he allows government to exert on him. The 
only thing that is certain is that all the old stereotypes of the business- 
man do not correspond to the current reality. 

Of course, there is no point in blaming our sociologists for the 
existence of the vast areas of ignorance about our society. The 
legitimate answer to most criticisms of British sociology, whether 
they are about the quantity of its work or its quality, is that the 
sociologists are a tiny band of people - Mr MacRae puts the number 
no higher than forty currently engaged in university work — and 
most of them bear a heavy teaching load. Viewed against the 
number of people and the amount of time and money available, 
their achievements are considerable. In recent years they have met 
disparagement in academic circles for a variety of reasons. Standing, 
as Mr MacRae puts it, between the arts and the sciences, in the cold 
climate of British universities, which, in Mr Shils’s phrase, have 
little sympathy for the logic of the heart, they have had a thin time 
during a period of general academic bonanza. At last, it seems, there 
is hope of change. Cambridge and Oxford too seem to be adopting 
a more friendly attitude. And with it may come a change on the 
part of sociologists, who have shown some of the characteristics of 
unloved minorities. One or two writers show some sympathy with 
an idea which is being debated, that there should be a Social 
Research Council on the lines of the Medical Research Council. But 
until there are more sociologists it would find difficulty in sponsoring 
enough research to justify its existence. The philanthropic trusts who 
have helped to bring into being much of the good work done by 
sociologists during the past fifteen years could do more if the choice 
of people and projects available to them were wider than it is. 

Even at the level of day-to-day necessity we need a more vigorous 
sociology. As Mr McGregor says, our techniques of public enquiry 
are feeble means for discovering truth. Much of what we need to do 
as a society can only be done properly if we know the facts. In his 
lecture to the Fabian Society, the most searching radical essay of 
recent years, Professor Titmuss describes what he calls the irrespon- 
sible society that is developing in Britain. The idealism of 1945 is 
crumbling away. In spite of all our prosperity, the plight of the old, 
the bereaved, the deserted, the chronic sick, the mentally ill, is often 
abominable, but is concealed by the surrounding affluence. Our 
great cities are still a squalid mess in which millions live in dis- 
comfort; our transport system is a muddle; and our educational 
system is still, in Tawney’s old phrase, a greasy pole rather than a 
ladder for the child from a poor home living in the wrong district. 
We need facts, facts, facts, ifwe are to recruit the will of the nation 
to,demand the social policy that a rich and responsible society 
ought to have. 





Social Facts and 
the Social Conscience 


O. R. McGregor 


The purpose of this article is to suggest that British society to-day 
exhibits a greater unwillingness to discover, to collect and to face up to 
the social facts of life than at any time in the last hundred years. 


OYAL COMMISSIONS have degenerated since Vic- 
R wien days when their Reports relieved Marx from the 
burden of empirical research. Everybody knows (or 
says) that they have now become stuffy repositories for the 
pressing troubles of harassed or embarrassed governments. 
Sixteen have been appointed since 1944*: and the legislative 
success-rate of the Reports so far published has been surprisingly 
high. Half have been or will be speedily and substantially 
accepted. On the matters falling within the terms of reference 
of the remainder there has been limited action either long 
delayed or, in some cases, contrary to major recommendations. 
This record hardly supports the widespread belief that their 
main use nowadays is to serve as dignified shelving devices. 
Clearly, no consistent pattern is to be discerned among this 
rag-bag of inquiries, and few useful generalizations are possible. 
Most Commissioners are inevitably distinguished, as distinction 
is reckoned in the Athenaeum or Reform Clubs where, it 
must be assumed, senior civil servants canvass names and 
compile lists of eligible candidates. There has been no differ- 
ence in the social composition of Labour or Tory appointments 


* Equal Pay (1944), Population (1944), Justices of the Peace (1946), 
Awards to Inventors (1946), Press (1947), Betting, Lotteries and Gaming 
(1949), Capital Punishment (1949), Taxation of Profits and Income 
(1952), Marriage and Divorce (1952), Scottish Affairs (1952), Civil Ser- 
vice (1953), Law Relating to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency (1954), 
Common Land (1955), Doctors’ and Dentists’ Remuneration (1957), 
Local Government in Greater London (1958) and Police (1959). 
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which always guarantee a majority of men of predictable 
judgement, and a sprinkling of statesmanlike trade unionists, 
women and other representatives of minority interests. The 
established tradition of an Oxbridge man as chairman has 
been broken only once in post-war years, and then by a Tory 
government; and Eton, Winchester and Rugby have provided 
chairmen for more than half the recent Commissions. No 
woman has ever led a Royal Commission, which is still regarded 
as the highest-powered method of ad hoc investigation. But this 
prestige is no longer related to the urgency or importance of 
the subject. No obvious principle explains why Common Land 
presented problems of such significance and delicacy as to 
warrant the dignity of a Royal Commission whilst Homo- 
sexual Offences and Prostitution or Administrative Tribunals 
and Enquiries merited only the lower status of Departmental 
Committees. 

Equally puzzling for the observer intent upon nomenclature 
is the fate of social workers in the Local Authority Health and 
Welfare Services handed over to a Working Party, or the 
education of boys and girls 15 to 18 entrusted to an Advisory 
Council. The fact is that governments now draw upon a range 
of committees with similar functions but different titles and 
formal constitutions. The real questions concern what they 
are directed to do and how they do it. 

The purpose of this article, in a number devoted to sociology, 
is to suggest that British society to-day exhibits a greater un- 
willingness to discover, to collect and to face up to the social 
facts of life than at any time during the last hundred years. 
The old Victorian habit of critical self-awareness is fast dis- 
appearing amid the disturbingly rapid growth of the irre- 
sponsible society of Professor Titmuss’s recent description. 
Indeed, as the potentialities of the social sciences widen, the 
barriers to their effective utilization seem to become more 
formidable. Thus the present paradox of better means to social 
knowledge and less inclination to use it. 

Economists apart, social scientists are now established in 
very small numbers as respectable members of the community 
in all but one or two of the provincial universities. Their 
opportunities for research into the characteristics of con- 
temporary British society are negligible. They are mostly 
overburdened with teaching a very wide range of subjects to 
an increasing number of students. Moreover, their freedom in 
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the selection of subjects for investigation is limited by the 
scarcity of free funds under independent university control: 
substantial resources, without which much social research 
cannot be undertaken, can be secured only if a foundation or 
similar source can be persuaded that a project will be valuable. 
And there are some who doubt if the foundations’ criteria of 
value are those of social scientists. The emergence of a group of 
professional social scientists capable of sustaining the small 
though actively flourishing British Sociological Association has 
been accompanied by the disappearance of the amateur social 
investigator. The literature of descriptive social reporting and 
protest which used to flourish in Victorian and Edwardian 
days and survived into the hungry ’thirties, lost its practi- 
tioners and market in the affluent ’fifties. A hundred years ago, 
middle-class concern for the maintenance of social stability 
and improvement in the environment of other people’s lives 
was projected into a National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science which carried amateur investigators into 
most dark corners of English social life, and maintained a 
running commentary on social deficiencies. Such concern has 
gone the way of the anxieties that once impelled a wealthy 
Booth or Rowntree into the part-time career of empirical 
sociologist. 

The prevalent and pervasive confusion of the aims of wel- 
fare with the achievements of welfare forms another barrier. 
No one doubts the impressive rise in the standard of living of 
the well-organized sections of the working class, but it remains 
to be shown that Mr Townsend’s estimate of some seven to 
eight million citizens living on the verge of actual poverty is 
gross exaggeration. Yet no official attempt has been made to 
reduce this heterogeneous group of widows, women living 
apart from their husbands, the aged, the infirm and their like 
to defined proportions. The failure of any post-war government 
to suggest the need for a Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
is a measure of the smug insensitivity that goes on insisting 
you’ve never had it so good. And such attitudes are powerfully 
reinforced, on the one hand, as Lady Wootton has pointed out, 
by the influence of psychiatry which has taught social workers 
to interpret many behavioural difficulties arising from nothing 
more complicated than shortage of money as problems of 
psychological maladjustment; on the other hand, there are the 
superior moral arithmeticians who specialize in casting the 
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debit balance of widening material welfare. Lord Shawcross is 
one of many who hold that 


while the Welfare State has brought to the great majority of 
people a degree of happiness and security that would otherwise 
be denied them, a diminution of the qualities of self-reliance 
and an undermining of parental responsibilities have to be set 
against the material advantages. We have become wards of 
State, well looked after like the animals in the royal stables, 
but tending to abdicate the responsibility of looking after 
ourselves. 


In this sort of judgement the angle of vision is all important. 
What Mrs Harvey observes, looking from the bottom upwards 
in her Citizens’ Advice Bureau in the East End of London, is a 
tendency on the part of privileged and comfortable people to 
look upon some of their fellow citizens as ‘somehow less sen- 
sitive, physically and emotionally, than themselves’. 

Neither moralists nor governments show any awareness 
that such assumptions and conclusions are open to empirical 
verification. It has been fashionable since the end of Hitler’s 
war, for example, among those well-meaning persons and 
organizations who assert their right to tell the rest of us how 
to behave, to cite the instability of the family and the break 
up of home life as one of the major, unintended results of over- 
much welfare. A slight acquaintance with the social history 
of the last half-century and the willingness to do some simple 
sums easily disposes of such nonsense, and shows the family to 
be a more stable and effective institution than at any time since 
the industrial expansion of the eighteenth century. But a 
Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce (to which no 
social scientist was appointed) discovered, after four and a 
half years’ deliberation, ‘that marriages are now breaking up 
which in the past would have held together’ and ‘a tendency 
to take the duties and responsibilities of marriage less seriously 
than formerly’. The Report and its recommendations rested on, 
and followed from these conclusions, reached without the 
collection or examination of a shred of relevant evidence. Thus 
the myth of the mounting wreckage of broken homes and 
parental irresponsibilities still mocks family life in the real 
world, and a socially pernicious divorce law continues to breed 
contempt for the administration of justice amongst the many 
who annually perjure their way around it. 

A glance at the factual basis on which decisions about 
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educational policy rest, reveals another type of weakness in 
the utilization of social research. The division of responsibility 
for the training and appointment of teachers led in 1949 to 
the establishment of the National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers charged with the duty of 
advising the Minister of Education on this crucial aspect of his 
work. In its fifth Report of 1956, this Council produced an 
estimate of the demand for teachers in the early 1960s. It 
warned that there is ‘a limit to the number of additional 
teachers which the schools can absorb or the country afford in 
a period of declining school population’ and predicted diffi- 
culties in ‘maintaining full employment in the teaching pro- 
fession’. Two years later, the Council demonstrated its flexibility 
of outlook by advising the Minister that the number of training 
college places was insufficient even to meet the schools’ existing 
commitments, without any allowance for teaching needs 
resulting from further developments of policy. What, it may 
reasonably be asked, are the qualifications of a Council repre- 
senting all educational interest groups except parents (local 
education authorities, teachers and training institutes) to 
pronounce on such matters? Here is a Government department 
so ill-equipped with the means of securing information or of 
initiating research essential for the formulation of policy that 
it abdicates administrative functions to an Advisory Council 
lacking expert knowledge. No wonder that Mr Vaizey, a lead- 
ing authority, was driven recently to complain in The Times of 
the Ministry of Education’s ‘statistical services which are a 
public scandal’. 

Against this background, the cool official reception of the 
Crowther Report, produced by a different Advisory Council, 
is not surprising. The recommendations of that document issue 
from the careful and realistic application of social arithmetic 
to certain areas of the educational system and incorporate 
the results of three special fact-finding inquiries, as yet unpub- 
lished. Nevertheless, in its detailed discussion of the desirable 
allocation of time and emphasis to subjects in the sixth form, 
it is not so radical as to suggest that any of the social sciences 
should be included in its list of ‘the things that every citizen 
ought to know’. 

The deficiencies of the Ministry of Education are common to 
many offices in Whitehall. Even the well and respectably 
established economists are very thin on the ground. The 
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Treasury has twelve. The Ministry of Works discharges its 
responsibility for estimating future capital investment in all 
private and governmental building without the aid of an 
economic section. The recent Radcliffe Report on Monetary 
Policy does not disclose details of the internal staffing of the 
Bank of England, but it emphasizes the importance of economic 
intelligence, for which the Federal Reserve Board in Wash- 
ington employs a hundred economists, in the conduct of affairs, 
and gloomily comments: ‘work of this kind cannot be started or 
put through quickly . . . unless there is in the Bank a strong and 
highly qualified economic intelligence department.’ 

The list of work that cannot be started for want of social 
intelligence would be interminable. One example must suffice. 
The only information about the thirty odd thousand annual 
matrimonial proceedings in magistrates’ courts is contained in 
a single page of ill-assorted statistics printed in the Criminal 
Statistics. It gives no information about the age, duration of 
marriage or number of children of the women making applica- 
tions. No one knows how much or how little maintenance is 
awarded or for how long the orders run. These women and 
their children constitute one of the desperately poor and 
badgered groups in our society. Yet the Morton Commission 
concluded, in one of its few unanimous recommendations, that 
‘the value of the additional information would not be sufficient 
to justify the work and expense involved in obtaining it.’ All 
that is here necessary is a modernizing of the procedures by 
which the Home Office and the courts appear to count by 
cutting notches in wooden sticks. And if the agencies of central 
government lack adequate means to base social policies on 
knowledge, what can be said of local government? The London 
County Council does not even boast a central statistical 
department. 

The post-war period has witnessed the related failure of 
public servants in their service to the public. Sir William 
Harcourt once said that political heads of departments are 
necessary in order to tell civil servants what the public will 
not stand. This was a characteristic politician’s misinter- 
pretation of the Victorian reality when civil servants spent 
much of their time telling political heads of departments what 
the public needed. Mr Crick, an acute observer of the present 
House of Commons, has pointed to the inability of ordinary 
M.P.s to make effective criticisms of the executive because they 
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lack both independent knowledge and any means of acquiring 
it. Where to-day, for example, is a back-bencher, concerned for 
education, to find sources similar to those on which his Vic- 
torian counterpart could draw in the Reports of Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Tremenheere, Symons or Arnold published by the 
Committee of Council on Education? No one who browses 
among the series of papers and annual reports that issue 
from government offices can fail to note their steady 
deterioration in style, content, open-mindedness and social 
concern. They reflect all too faithfully the growing réle of the 
civil service as arbiter between competing interest or pressure 
groups, and its weary acceptance of the seedy doctrine that 
what is good for the British Medical Association is good for 
the public health, or what is good for the National Farmers’ 
Union is good for agriculture or what is good for the National 
Union of Teachers is good for education. In this sort of world 
silence is counted a virtue and concealment becomes the habit 
of successful administrators. 

Such are a few of the reasons why the 1960 edition of the 
admirably thorough official handbook, Britain, compiled by 
the Central Office of Information for the benefit of foreigners, 
can make no mention of the social sciences in its chapter 
describing the ‘Promotion of the Sciences and Arts’ in Britain. 
It is an easy task to prescribe superficial long-term remedies. 
From the supply side, Britain urgently needs many more 
social scientists. They can be obtained only by the establish- 
ment of new and the vigorous expansion of existing university 
departments. The departments themselves need to have more 
money under their own control for research. On one of the 
demand sides, the case for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into government social research and 
information services is overwhelming. It is necessary, too, that 
senior civil servants should have sufficient leisure from the 
cares of day-to-day business to be able to initiate and to digest 
the results of research necessary for the informed formulation 
of policy. There are now compelling arguments in support of 
the creation of a Social Research Council with functions in 
its field analogous to those of the Medical Research Council. 
In far too many areas of social policy the duty of advising 
Ministers seems to be passing out of the hands of civil servants 
and coming to rest in committees of one sort or another repre- 
senting every special interest save that of the public at large. 
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But such or similar prescriptions do not go to the root of 
present discontents. This or that administrative inadequacy, 
this or that unwillingness on the part of a Royal Commission 
to utilize effective tools for its job are surface indications of a 
deeper malaise. It is hard to be radical in an affluent society 
whose current ideal is to give its citizens more equal chances 
of becoming unequal. And if social investigation is not radical 
in intent and purpose, it must be reduced to the routine per- 
formance of technical exercises in intellectual irrelevance. It 
is difficult to think of Britain to-day as in any special sense the 
home of social conscience. That has gone temporarily at least, 
as has the alert, compassionate awareness of social deficiencies 
that the Victorians, for all their myopic limitations, possessed 
in full measure. It is now, perhaps, the main task of the social 
sciences to shape a public opinion concerned for society and 
to rekindle faith in arguments, wheresoever they may lead, 
erected by reason on methodically-observed social facts. 


All social questions 

are very much the concern of the 

New Statesman 
Britain’s most widely read and 


best-informed weekly review of 
world affairs, literature and all the arts. 


The NEW STATESMAN costs ninepence 

every Friday from your newsagent. 

Or—the annual subscription is sos. 

to anywhere in the world. Write to 

Ronald Payne, ns, 10 Gt Turnstile, London WC1. 





The New Factory Worker" 


Ferdynand Zweig 


He wants little things instead of big things. He wants them for himself, 

rather than for society at large. Old calls, old slogans, old loyalties 

often leave him cold. The idea of the working class as an oppressed 

or exploited class or the romanticized idea of the working class as the 

foremost in the struggle for progress and social justice is fading from his 
mi 


of family life and industry, and that remained its central 

theme. However, the study very soon transcended its 
original aim and became a study of social change, an enquiry 
into working and living conditions as they have been affected 
by post-war development. The change is very deep and far- 
reaching. The whole working class finds itself on the move, 
moving towards new middle-class values and middle-class 
existence. When I compare this situation with what I saw ten 
years ago, the change can only be described as a deep trans- 
formation of values, as the development of new ways of thinking 
and feeling, a new ethos, new aspirations and cravings. It is 
this transformation which I describe here in an over-all 
abstracted picture (which would come very near to what Max 
Weber would call ‘the Ideal Type’). 

I am dealing with tendencies and trends arising out of the 
fabric of the new full employment Welfare State and the gad- 
gets of the new age. The tendencies are still in progress; they 
mark the direction rather than the completion. They are 

*Dr F. Zweig, the author of The British Worker (Penguin Books) has 
recently made a study on ‘Family Life and Industry’. The study was 
conducted for The National Institute of Economic and Social Research and 
sponsored by The Nuffield Foundation. In the course of it, he interviewed 
675 workers in five large industrial firms, in Sheffield, Workington, Luton, 
Birmingham and Mitcham. Mrs Zweig visited the homes of 60 of these 


workers. On the basis of this enquiry Dr Zweig describes here the changes 
of mental climate and modes of life he encountered. 


[ors idea of the enquiry was to study the mutual impact 
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battling against the older forces of the traditional code and 
ethos and mode of living and against strong group resistance 
all round. The battle is very fierce, but the ascendance of the 
new forces can hardly be disputed. 

Needless to say, there are still large areas of the traditional 
code, ethos and mode of living, where the new forces are hardly 
discernible. I believe the new forces are likely to be stronger in 
the field covered by my study, namely the factory worker in 
contra-distinction from other types of workers such as in 
building, construction, mines, dock labour. They are probably 
even stronger in large-scale, well-organized, well-conducted 
industrial establishments, paying high wages, such as those 
which opened their gates for this study. (The standard of wages 
in those establishments was somewhat above the national 
average. At the time of the enquiry it was, on the average, in 
Sheffield £14, in Workington £12 115., in Luton £17 3s., in 
Birmingham £16 135., in Mitcham £12 8s. for semi-skilled and 
£16 for skilled.) But the new forces are potentially at work in 
every single domain of working-class existence. 

The considerable rise in the standard of living is the first 
and most easily discernible change which strikes every observer. 

To quote a few figures from my sample: 


In Luton out of 107 households, 91 had T V sets; 44, radio- 
grams or record players; 33, washing machines; 30, refrigera- 
tors; 12, pianos. 

In Mitcham, out of 96 households, 84 had T V sets; 51, 
radiograms or record players; 26, refrigerators; 23, washing 
machines; 3, tape recorders; 14, pianos. 

The percentage of men who owned a motor car (motor 
cycles excluded) varied from 12 in Workington, 18 in Sheffield, 
21 in Birmingham, 32 in Mitcham to 40 in Luton. 

The percentage of men who owned their houses varied 
from 16 in Sheffield to 30 in Mitcham, 31 in Birmingham, 37 
in Workington, 47 in Luton. 


The majority, or near majority of the sample lived in a 
council house or in a house they owned. In Workington and 
Luton four-fifths lived in a council house or in their own house, 
in Birmingham three-fourths, in Mitcham two-thirds. Only in 
Sheffield did the percentage fall to a half. 

Such figures suggest that the working class is losing its 
proletarian character, its habit of hand-to-mouth existence and 
is much more concerned about security. In the last two decades 
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the factory worker has enjoyed a relatively high measure of 
security of employment. The bitter memories of the past are 
fading away. The worker under forty hardly knows what it is 
like to be unemployed. His greater measure of security makes 
him also more security conscious, as his stake is so much bigger. 
Every threat to his standard of living is viewed with great 
concern. The traditional type of worker was reputed for his 
unconcern for the morrow. ‘I may be dead to-morrow,’ or 
‘to-morrow will take care of itself’ — those were the coins largely 
circulating among the working classes. Now, ‘to-morrow’ 
seems to matter so much more. 

This concern for to-morrow is also expressed in what is 
often called ‘the revolution of rising expectations’. When asked 
about his possessions, the worker will often say: ‘Next on my 
list is a car’ or ‘Next on my list is a washing machine or a 
fridge.’ He is looking ahead to more acquisitions, to a more 
comfortable life. The traditional standard of living is no 
longer binding. There is no more of: ‘What was good for my 
father is good for me’; it is rather: ‘I have many things which 
my father never thought of,’ or ‘I have achieved something 
which I thought would be impossible for me.’ 

The traditionally-minded workman. was reputed not to 
concern himself, or not to care specially for money, which went 
very well with his contempt for the moneyed class. Now 
money-mindedness plays an increasing part in men’s attitudes. 
Frequently an applicant for a job asks about the wages a job 
carries, not about the nature and conditions of the work 
itself. Skilled men often take up unskilled work if they can earn 
more in this way. In one of the motor works paying high wages 
nearly 10 per cent of semi-skilled operatives were recruited 
from skilled men. ‘Ninety-five per cent of all grievances, com- 
plaints and squabbles on the shop floor are about money. It’s 
money, money, all the time’ — both supervisors and shop 
stewards agreed on this point. This is also expressed in the 
constant quest for overtime. 

The worker of to-day does not want to waste his money 
either. His pattern of consumption turns to more durable 
goods. He spends his money more wisely and more economi- 
cally. He wants to have something to show for his labour, 
something tangible which can be seen by everybody and which 
speaks clearly the language of success. A large section of the 
working-class population is becoming a property-owning class. 
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For the time being it is mostly property for the worker’s own 
consumption, a house, a car, T V, washing machine, refrigera- 
tor, post-office book, savings bonds, insurance rights. But the 
overspill to capital assets is already on the way. I came across 
workers with considerable nest eggs, well invested. Thus a 
new type of bourgeois worker appears on the stage. 

Closely linked with previous traits is his family-mindedness 
and home-centredness. Security, acquisitiveness and family 
mindedness go well together. He seeks his pleasures and com- 
fort at home more than ever. ‘I am a fairly domesticated 
animal,’ I heard. Family life, by which I mean the life of the 
nuclear or single unit family, assumes a romanticized image of 
happiness and joy. Family life stands, in his mind, for happiness, 
enjoyment and relaxation. The wife’s tongue doesn’t bite him as 
of old, the kids crawling and messing about on the floor, shouting 
and screaming have disappeared. The foul air, the vermin, the 
outside, smelling lavatory, the broken chairs have been 
removed as if by magic. Instead there is a nicely furnished 
house of his own or a council house, which is a near equivalent 
to his own property. His main hobby is decorating his home 
and he is busy with his paint brush. ‘I never saw my father 
handling a brush, now it seems I have a use for my brush the 
whole year round.’ 

Part of his home and family centredness is his intense 
interest in his offspring. If he has no ambition for himself, he 
has plenty for his children. ‘In my days a man pushing a 
pram would have been a laughing stock. Now you see a great 
many men pushing their pram proudly,’ said an older man. 
He not only pushes the pram, he often washes the children 
and gives them a bath. He reads them fairy stories, follows their 
school records, calls at the school on parents’ day and tries to 
fix them into a good job or in apprenticeship. ‘It is the finest 
thing there is to give the children every advantage,’ or ‘My 
boy has everything he wants,’ or ‘I scrubbed and scraped to 
give my children every chance’ — they would say. 

This has an enormous effect on the father image in working 
classes. The bullying father or the father whose authority was 
used as a bogey has largely disappeared. The relationship is 
more like that of an older brother. The father is there to assist 
and help, to give guidance. But he is no more the master with 
a big stick. In my previous enquiries I often found the father 
image in the working classes distorted, strongly imbued with 
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the shadow of the Oedipus complex. The child in the working 
classes often had only the care and affection of the mother. 
The father was aloof. Now the powerful figure of the ‘Mum’ in 
the working classes is receding, as in many workers’ families 
the father steps into her place or occupies an equal place beside 
her, the more so as she often goes out to work. Anyway, the 
balance of affection is nowadays more equitably distributed 
between two parents. The changing father image is an import- 
ant factor in the changing ethos of the working classes for whom 
paternalism was always a term of abuse. Whether a child 
suffers under arbitrary authority at home or enjoys a kindly 
and reasonable guidance has a great bearing on his character 
and outlook. 

Somehow related to this is the process of softening in the 
worker. I would venture to call it his feminization. The 
workers’ world of old was reputed for its masculinity. The 
worker had little to do with children or the womenfolk. He 
was a hard-working, hard-swearing and hard-playing man. 
His manners were often rugged and rough. His voice was often 
loud, his manner of speaking blunt and harsh. Now he has 
mellowed considerably. He smiles more frequently, his voice is 
softer, his manner of approach easier, freer, more obliging. 
The segregation of the sexes which was a marked feature in the 
worker’s life is on the decline. He marries earlier, he takes his 
wife or sweetheart out more frequently, he is more of a home 
bird. The woman around him imbues him with feminine values. 
He accepts his wife as his companion on more or less equal 
terms, especially when she goes out to work and earns her own 
living. The fear of being sponged on by women is not as 
prevalent as it used to be. 

All this means that the worker is moving away from his 
mates and they from him. Formerly he used to congregate 
with his mates, to ‘knock about’ with them, to scheme with 
them and there was a good deal of mutual aid. Now he sees 
his mates outside the works only occasionally, mostly on the 
sports ground or in a club, or at matches. No help, no scheming 
is required. There are no campaigns to wage, as little mutual 
help and assistance are needed. The unions are taken for 
granted. They know their business: let them get on with it. 

In my enquiry I came across some Communist workers, 
not for the first time. What struck me about even the Com- 
munists was their lukewarm interest or lack of interest in larger 
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issues of the world or social problems at large, a marked 
difference from what I encountered previously. Their interest 
was primarily in their home, their wife and children. They too 
were affected by the general mood of domestication. 

This moving away from his mates and the strong home 
centredness with a romanticized idea of family life fit well 
with another new characteristic, the ‘personalization’ of the 
worker’s mind. He is intensely interested in persons, in personal 
life, personal stories, personal troubles and successes. He is not 
interested in ideas, or general problems or objective situations ; 
only in personal relations. Social relations are soon trans- 
figured and translated into personal terms. Not ‘what?’ but 
‘who?’ is the main question. The press, radio, T V detective 
stories and Westerns contribute largely to this process. This 
personalization, as the term suggests, is nothing but a process 
of identification, a projection of his own personality. The 
Westerners personify for him also the world of masculinity, 
adventure and violence, which he has largely lost. 

Home centredness and personalization, together with the 
decline in gregariousness, means also the greater individualiza- 
tion of the worker. That term may be misleading. The colourful 
personalities of old who were so frequent among the working 
classes are fewer in number. Workers are more of a pattern, of 
one mould. They are more conforming than ever, but still the 
tendency is to break away from the mass, to think of oneself 
not as one of the mass but as an individual, a person. 
The home centredness has brought about greater self-centred- 
ness as the home is only an extension of the ‘I’. ‘I’ is more often 
used than ‘We’. The ‘We’ is still frequently used, of course, 
but the ‘I’ is multiplying and with it the whole spectrum in the 
worker’s code and mythology is shifting. 

He wants little things instead of big things. He wants them 
for himself, rather than for society at large. He wants better 
and wider opportunities for getting along. Old calls, old 
slogans, old loyalties often leave him cold. The class struggle 
interests him less and less. The idea of the working class as an 
oppressed or an exploited class or the romanticized idea of the 
working class as foremost in the struggle for progress and 
social justice is fading from his mind, and is more and more 
replaced by the idea of the working class as a class well esta- 
blished and well-to-do in its own right. 

When I asked, in the course of enquiry: ‘How do you place 
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yourself, working class, middle class or otherwise’, two-thirds 
classed themselves as working class, the rest as middle class or 
gave an indefinite answer such as: ‘Working class — middle 
class’, or refused to class themselves, not believing in classes 
or class differences. However, not all men who classed them- 
selves as working class really believed they were working 
class but said: ‘It would be snobbish if I said otherwise.’ I 
often heard: ‘Working class is an old-fashioned term, it does 
not apply nowadays’; or “That is dying out isn’t it’; or ‘Classes 
are coming nearer, the top grades of working classes are 
middle class nowadays’; or ‘We are all middle class today.’ 

Class divisions are no longer marked out by hostility and 
segregation; they are still there, but class feelings are less 
active and less virulent. Also the ethos of class solidarity in 
group movements seems to be weakened, as the man thinks 
primarily of himself and his home. 

His quest for respectability goes very well with the changes 
previously described. His ideas and sentiments were previously 
often untrammelled by convention. Anyway the conventions 
of society meant not very much to him, as he often felt bitter 
about society at large. Now he has arrived; he is well recon- 
ciled, willing to accept. He is more sensitive to praise and blame 
than ever. He approaches the ‘other-directed type’, to use 
David Riesman’s term, in this sense, that his ‘whole character 
is formed chiefly by the example of his peers and contem- 
poraries’. He is more amenable to suggestions from others; 
he is trying to fall in with the demands and rules of the game; 
what is often called, ‘playing the game’. 

He is more subtly managed than ever by new inducements 
and incentives, by the social atmosphere of the works, by 
works routine, moving targets and time schedules and general 
style of living — all without the whip which previously hung 
over him. He is manoeuvered into positions where he is re- 
quired, often with his tacit or overt consent, though the consent 
is often more formal than real. The new forms of social dis- 
cipline, the new human relations techniques of modern man- 
agement are the necessary counterpart of the new working 
man who is now emerging. The working man of old probably 
could not have been handled in such a subtle way as the 
working man of to-day. The new working man is a self- 
disciplined man, is much more thoroughly industrialized, 
more smoothly adjusted, as part of the smoothly working 
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industrial machine. He is no longer bullied because it is no 
longer necessary to drive him. He is a willing player of that 
game. 

Is he happier than his father was? He is more contented, 
better pleased with himself, prouder of his achievements. Is he 
getting bored? Has he too much time on his hands? Has he 
already joined the leisured class? He is still very busy. The 
five-day week applies only in theory, as a great deal of over- 
time is worked at weekends. At home he is again kept very 
busy. The pressure on his leisure time comes from many 
quarters. —TV watching for some programmes is nearly 
obligatory. When he has a car or a motor cycle, there are 
family outings to be undertaken. When he has a garden, as 
most working men have, he is busy gardening, whether he 
likes it or not. And when he has a house of his own or a council 
house ‘Do it Yourself’ absorbs a great deal of his time. In spite 
of this, a considerable number of men take up constructive 
hobbies such as woodwork, model making, making and 
repairing all sorts of things, arts and crafts, not to mention 
remunerative sidelines. Because the worker has more ‘money to 
burn’ he can venture into new and exciting hobbies which 
previously were closed to him. 

As we see, the social changes in the working classes in the 
last decade or two are deep and far-reaching and cannot be 
measured only in quantitative terms. There are deep inroads 
not only in the mode of living but also in the code and ethos 
of the class as a whole. Large sections of the working classes 
are on the move up, not only to higher standards of living, but 
also to new standards of values and conduct and new social 
consciousness. The impact of these changes on social, political 
and economic life can hardly be foreseen. They are the augury 
of a new age, a new social horizon which is unfolding before 
our eyes. 


The Miner and his Lass 


Fernando Henriques 


The quaintly Victorian images represented in the Andy Capp cartoons 

of the Daily Mirror present to the popular mind a picture which is 

hopelessly out of date. But if much of the crudity of the drawings were 

removed, they would begin to bear a resemblance to the life of the 
contemporary miner. 


British sociology. For fifty years and more we have been 

bemused by the ‘condition’ of the working class. We 
know, and knew, a great deal about families living above 
and below an arbitrarily drawn poverty line, but extra- 
ordinarily little about the actual kind and quality of their 
social relationships. 

In Britain it is only in the last ten years that a more realistic 
attitude has been noticeable. We can ‘point to a handful of 
books such as W. M. Williams’s study of Gosforth or Franken- 
berg’s Village on the Border, or the surveys of the Institute of 
Community Studies — but they remain very few. If an American 
were to read through his sociological literature from the Lynds 
to Riesman, at the end he would have a fair picture of what 
constitutes American society. The Briton has no such library 
at his disposal. 

It would be interesting to speculate why the British have 
until recently deliberately avoided analysis of their own 
society while the Americans have gone so much in the other 
direction. Of course, it is easier to speak of social problems, of 
prostitution, juvenile delinquency, ‘problem families’, and so 
on, than to get down to studies in depth of ordinary human 
relationships. But that may not be the entire answer. 

To-day is only the beginning of research into the network 
of social relationships which make up our society. In 1956 we 
published a study of working-class life in a mining village in 
Yorkshire.* The publication of Clancy Sigal’s book Weekend 


* C.N. Dennis, F. Henriques, C. Slaughter, Coal is Our Life, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, London, 1956. 


[i spectre of Charles Booth still stalks the corridors of 
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in Dinlock which, although fictional, was based on observations 
made in an area close to that in which we worked, makes 
comparison inevitable. The lapse of four years has made 
changes, but basically the picture remains very much the same — 
a male-dominated society where women reach their peak of 
sexual attractiveness early and swiftly decline into the monotony 
of marriage, where the pit sets the stage and compels the action. 

There are obvious dangers in emphasizing the uniqueness, 
the separateness of any community which is part of a greater 
whole. There are relationships which go beyond the confines 
of the village — which link it to the greater whole which is 
British society. This can be seen in terms of economic relation- 
ships which determine the amount of employment, the price 
of coal, the wages paid. All of these are determined by factors 
operating on a national scale outside the orbit of the com- 
munity. The same is true of political relationships. Again, the 
common fount of culture, the mass media, operates in exactly 
the same way for the whole society. Yet despite the effect of 
these outside influences it is still possible to isolate those factors 
which exist only within the community, and which dictate the 
way of life of the people. Although the continued operation 
of the pit is determined at national level, the day-to-day 
working is dependent upon the relationships between groups 
of men within the village. Marilyn Monroe may be as much a 
symbol of sexuality in Bournemouth as in Bradford, but the 
meaningfulness of the symbol, how it is translated into the 
mores of the people, is dependent upon factors unique to each 
community. 

If we take mining communities as a whole there is another 
danger in generalizing from findings in one to another. The 
male dominance which is characteristic of Yorkshire is not 
necessarily to be found elsewhere. In Yorkshire mining areas 
there has been an absence of avenues of female employment. 
This has led to the development of a male attitude which makes 
the woman very much a creature of the home. In Derbyshire 
where mining and textiles intermix there is a much greater 
atmosphere of equality both in thought and behaviour between 
the sexes. But the contrast exists in Yorkshire itself between the 
pit villages of South Yorkshire, which is a man’s world entire, 
and the textile towns of the West Riding where there is a 
strong tradition for women to go out to work. Nevertheless, 
despite differences due to local factors, we would suggest that 
the culture of ‘the pit’ is a unique whole. 
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The background of the relationship between the sexes in a 
mining village is very largely determined by the nature of the 
relationships developed in the pit. Because of the actual nature 
of the work — its difficulty, premium on physical exertion, and 
above all its danger — there is an intensification of social 
relations in the working group which makes it quite different 
from those existing in other industries. The nearest equivalent 
would be the world of a ship. In a trawler as in the pit you 
depend upon the responses of your workmate. If he fails you 
the result may be disaster or death. In the case of the collier 
this intensity and awareness of relationships is carried over 
from the pit into the ordinary world. 

The male teenager, like his counterpart elsewhere, tends to 
go about in a group or gang. But in the pit village almost the 
whole of leisure is consumed in this way. The group is not an 
haphazard collection of individuals, but based in many 
instances on the work situation. Your pals in the pit are your 
pals on the surface. The group tends to persist in time. Soli- 
darity is invoked by fights with other groups. The individual’s 
activities are seen as group activities. Unfortunately or fortun- 
ately, the group cannot cater for all the individual’s desires. 
While the major preoccupation of the youth is the group, and 
to stand well in with the group, there is also the factor of sexual 
interest. Encounters with girls at this stage, between 15 and 18, 
are essentially casual. A girl is picked up at a dance, perhaps 
taken out once, then discarded. Sexual prowess is much 
boasted of in the group, but the reality is more often quite 
different. The young miner has had neither the skill nor the 
leisure to become a proficient seducer. Too much preoccupation 
with girls is thought to be cissy activity. Only clear proof that 
he has had intercourse with them, which is considered virile, 
will prevent his being constantly ‘got at’ by the group. 

Inevitably the time comes when sexual interests come into 
direct conflict with the interests of the group. The boy now 
approaching 20 begins to treat his ‘affaires’ more seriously. 
He may defect entirely from the group as he pursues a particular 
girl. The resolution being taken that he will marry, and this is 
a major decision in every sense, the intensity of the courtship 
wanes. The object has been achieved — marriage will take 
place — but the pull of the group is reinstated and the girl has 
to accept that her lover will spend several evenings a week 
with his masculine friends. This is a pattern which will persist 
throughout marriage. The significant point is that it is laid 
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down before the marriage takes place. A minority do break 
with the group at this stage and never return, but they remain 
a minority. 

One extreme case we came across was that of a young man 
who although his holidays were at the same time as his fiancée’s, 
booked and paid for her holiday at a seaside resort while he 
went off with the lads. 

It can safely be said that that the influence of films and 
television on the sexual habits of young miners is weak. The 
film, in particular, presents a fantasy life which is absolutely 
beyond realization. The sexual romanticism of the cinema is as 
meaningful in everyday terms for the youthful collier as the 
adventures of Garth or Superman. It transpired that part of 
the resentment directed against Italian miners in the York- 
shire pits was engendered by their very different attitude to- 
wards women. They treated them as individuals to be courted 
and wooed. While it would be too extreme to suggest that the 
attitude of the Yorkshire miner towards sex is necessarily 
brutal there is little scope in his weltanschauung for sexual finesse. 

The married miner is caught between the two pressures of 
his new, growing family and the group of his mates. For a 
time, in this formative stage of the family, the group will 
suffer. The economic demands of the family can only be met 
at the expense of the group’s activities. But as the family 
grows there is a tendency for the individual to return to a group, 
generally in middle-age. Nevertheless, conflict remains. 


In Ashton the family as a unit is weakened by the existence 
of a series of institutions and practices which are the domain 
of adult miners in the town. ... The majority of men, how- 
ever, take their part in the ‘secret society’ of males through 
the medium of the small groups of friends and workmates. 
It is in these groups that they devote themselves to those 
activities which are viewed as specifically male in character, 
and here too they express their ideas in that unrestrained way 
thought fit for only male company. Each of these groups 
strengthens in its members those attitudes thought char- 
acteristically male. A man who gives way to his fiancée or his 
wife is a weakling. A man who is ‘tight’ with his money when 
the group are together will not gain prominence or favour 
with the other members of the group. Miners like a man who 
says what he thinks in no uncertain manner, shows fear of no 
one, and is a liberal spender.* 


* Coal is Our Life, pp. 224-5. 
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That was written in 1956. It is interesting to see that Davie, 
the hero of Weekend in Dinlock, constantly takes his London 
friend to meet the members of his group but has strong guilt 
feelings about the abandonment of his wife. 


‘Uh, Loretta,’ he says, ‘we'll be goin out.’ Ah, there it is, 
with a tip of the lip we’re back in the old groove. Loretta 
picks up True Romances and flops down in the chair. Davie 
has got in first. She is left out. Perhaps later in the weekend, 
if there is time Davie will share me with her. But for the 
moment she has been put in her place .. .* 


Perhaps it is wrong to speak of a male-dominated society. 
It would be more accurate to think in terms of two separate 
groups — men and women. The woman’s concern is primarily 
with the home and care of the children. In Yorkshire she 
participates in a system of relationships which includes her 
female kin near and distant. The custom of ‘callin’ by which 
friends, kin, and neighbours constantly exchange visits is an 
important aspect of the woman’s world. There are female 
matters which are charged with meaning for women but 
utterly divorced from the world of men. On his side the man 
has his work and his group, to neither of which are women 
admitted. The division is clear and absolute. The dying super- 
stition that if a man met a woman on his way to the pit he 
should turn back, as disaster was inevitable after such an un- 
lucky occurrence, symbolizes the separateness of the two 
worlds. 

The relationship existing between a married couple is 
dominated by this characteristic of separateness. The lack of 
intimacy is striking. The sexual approach, and this does not 
last, is the only occasion which demands intimacy and even 
here it is limited. The cleavage between the two worlds means 
that husband and wife have little or no meeting ground. Talk 
in the home between men is pit or club talk. Between women, 
of children and the home. The most satisfactory marriages are 
those in the early stages where conflict and lack of interest in 
the partner’s ideas can be solved by the bed. Custom demands 
that a man provides a home, gives his wife a ‘wage’ to run it, 
and nothing else. If he does these things he is acting as a male 
should act. She on the other hand accepts the situation, for 
this is her customary role. We are a long way from sexual 


* Clancy Sigal, Weekend in Dinlock, Secker and Warburg, London, 1960, 
p. 88. 
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equality and the romanticism of the sexual partnership of the 
cinema. 

Literature of a sociological kind on the British family at any 
class level is so sparse as to be almost non-existent. There are 
indications, however, that the contemporary middle-class 
woman is apt to demand more from her husband than the 
Yorkshire miner’s wife. There is little doubt that at certain 
class levels there is a growing awareness that marriage should 
be a partnership in the fullest sense of the word. Evidence 
from novels, plays, and magazines would support this view. 
This has come about, perhaps obviously, through better 
education and the movement towards equality in pay and terms 
of work. The woman is no longer living in an insulated world 
of the home while the man goes out into the great male world 
of work. But this, we suggest, is a change which has not taken 
place in mining communities, and is not likely to do so so long 
as the structure of these communities is maintained in its 
traditional form. 

A typical case history will help to make clear the quality of 
the marital relationship we are discussing. 


H.B.’s wife (29), an attractive woman with two children, 
has this to say about her marriage: ‘We’ve been married 
seven years. I get a regular wage from him, I’ve got a home, a 
fairly decent home, and two kids, I can keep clothed and fed. 
And it’s that security I want most of all. I know H. gets about 
and spends a lot of money that I don’t get to know about, but 
I have enough to keep going — he used to be very romantic, 
but he’s changed a lot. I’ll go over and sit next to him when 
he comes in from work, and he’ll say to me, “‘Can’t you find 
somewhere else to sit, and let a man read the paper in peace?” 
He just isn’t lovable and I can’t seem to do anything about it.’ 

Her husband frankly says that he no longer gets any enjoy- 
ment out of sexual relations with his wife, and prefers extra- 
marital affairs. He says he thinks his wife should be satisfied 
with life: 

‘I bought her a new wireless, and then a television, and I 
hired a car for the holidays, and still she natters about what 
time I come in, where I’ve been, and can she have an extra 
shilling or two. There’s no pleasing ’em.’* 


H.B. clearly thinks that he has done his stint for his wife 
just as he has done his stint in the pit. 


* Coal is Our Life, pp. 229-30. 
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Clancy Sigal puts his finger on another important aspect of 
the husband-wife relationship which is created by the actual 
nature of the miner’s work. 


‘But don’t you let Harold Bolton and those others shoot 
you a line. The people in this village are human, flesh and 
blood, they’ve got faults. Not married? Well, stay that way. 
It’s like a life sentence, take it from me. Married fourteen 
years and haven’t had a week’s decent kissing since. Man’s all 
right, I don’t hate him the way some women here do their 
husbands. But what kind of kissing can there be when your 
man is down in pit all day. I don’t think I’ve ever seen him 
when he’s not been tired. So tired he can’t play with the kids. 
What kind of kissing can there be? Days he doesn’t work, we 
fight. ... So we get our kissing wherever we can. ...’* 


There is little doubt that the physical exhaustion produced 
by work in the pit, especially for the face-worker, has serious 
repercussions on the whole fabric of the miner’s existence. We 
found in our research project concerning the leisure habits of 
miners in Derbyshire that fatigue engendered by work definitely 
affected the type and kind of leisure pursuits. The freedom of 
the club and the company of one’s mates after work is infinitely 
to be preferred to the confinement of the house. Amusements 
tend to be passive in character, such as drinking. Fatigue, 
drinking, and the subordination of women in their segregated 
world all affect the quality of the sexual and social relationship 
between husband and wife. 

Critics might suggest that the antipathy and emptiness of 
the marital relationship we are discussing is not so very different 
from that which exists in quite different settings in our society. 
Or go even further and suggest it is possibly typical of such 
relationships in any society. This can be debated according to 
the evidence. What does make the difference between marriage 
in this kind of mining community and other sections of the 
society is that in the latter case, whatever the reality, the ideal 
towards which people strive is that of a happily adjusted 
married couple, whereas the case of the miner is totally 
different — the woman is useful for copulation, to bear children 
and look after the home, and the man must support them. 

Since our research in Yorkshire certain changes have 
occurred. One of these has been the increase in television view- 
ing. Most miners can afford sets and the pubs and clubs 
provide them. Observation would suggest public viewing as 


* Weekend in Dinlock, p. 134. 
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opposed to home viewing has not really substantially altered 
the leisure habits of the miner. Television only becomes 
significant when some sporting event of unusual interest is 
shown. Ordinarily, it is part of the furnishings and not allowed 
to interfere with the serious business of drinking, betting, and 
gossiping. In the home it is probably watched much more by 
children and wives than by menfolk. Thus in a sense it tends to 
perpetuate the separateness of the female world from the male 
which we have mentioned. 

Another change which is noticeable is in the growth of sales 
of American-type magazines which emphasize sexual relations 
in a way which the old favourites Peg’s Paper and Violet’s 
Magazine never dared to do. Here again we are dealing with a 
woman’s world. Far more reading is done by women than by 
men. Whenever the hero of Weekend in Dinlock goes off for an 
evening with the boys his wife automatically reaches out for 
True Romances. Literature of this kind merely leads to an 
intensification of the fantasy world of the cinema and television 
where man is a romantic helpmeet to his wife and where 
courtship is the apotheosis of eroticism. It can have had little 
effect on the quality of the relationship between men and 
women. For this to have occurred a corresponding attitude 
would have to have been developed on the part of men. So 
far as one is aware this has not happened. 

The reality of British working life is not known in detail 
except to those who participate in the behaviour patterns at 
this level in the society. The quaintly Victorian images repre- 
sented in the Andy Capp cartoons of the Daily Mirror present 
to the popular mind a picture which is hopelessly outdated. 
On the other hand if much of the crudity of the drawings were 
removed they would begin to bear a resemblance to the life 
of the contemporary miner. Unfortunately the working class 
still awaits both its Beerbohm and its Malinowski. 

It is possible that the way of life in a mining community is 
an anachronism in the world to-day which is seeing women 
achieving more and more equality with men. But it is a way of 
life which has evolved for a long period and, despite changes 
in the outside world, still persists with relatively little change in 
itself. Many of the miners in Sigal’s Weekend in Dinlock had seen 
‘foreign’ parts and different ways of living, but they return to 
fit neatly into the pattern of existence which is life in a pit 
village. It is a world where a large Yorkshire town is the 
metropolis, and London a Xanadu. 
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The Managerial Spiralist 
William Watson 


The young business executive in Wigan ts likely to have more interests 
and friends in Manchester and London, or even in New York, than he 
has in Wigan 


are incurably conservative. Where else are things so 

highly valued simply because they are old? Ancient 
buildings, ancient institutions, and ancient loyalties are so 
evident in Britain that the unreflective are inclined to write off 
the country as a kind of animated museum. No greater mistake 
could be made. The stability of British life by no means implies 
rigidity or an inability to adapt new ideas. The romantic rever- 
ence for the past conceals, and perhaps even facilitates, a 
marked capacity to keep up with the times. This capacity is 
particularly apparent in modes of social mobility. Two dis- 
tinguished American sociologists recently expressed their sur- 
prise at discovering that rates of social mobility in Britain were 
much the same as in America. So down goes the hoary myth 
that America is an ‘open society’ while Britain is ‘closed’. The 
trend of industrial organization in both countries is to develop 
along similar lines, and opportunities for persons from lower 
social classes to reach higher classes arise from the nature of this 
organization. 

Economists and sociologists have been aware of this trend for 
some time, but its social significance in Britain is not yet fully 
apparent to the general public. This is partly due to the reluc- 
tance of the British, particularly some of those established in 
positions of power and authority, to admit the existence of 
social changes even while they are caught up in them. 

These changes are nowhere more evident than in the social 
consequences that have followed the rapid expansion in the size 
and scale of our industry. We are shifting over from small-scale 
to large-scale organization of production. Many firms now 
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operate on a national or even international scale, and present 
conditions appear to favour the continuance of this process. In 
private industry, large firms with 10,000 or more people on the 
pay-roll already employ more than 20 per cent of all workers. 
Nationalization too has encouraged large-scale organization, 
and the public sector of industry alone now employs more than 
two million workers. Such organizations are also exploiting a 
new complexity of techniques through the application of 
scientific discovery and method. One consequence of this com- 
plexity is the emergence of many new professional and technical 
skills, and a great increase in the number of persons acquiring 
these. Between 1921 and 1951 the number of persons in profes- 
sional and technical occupations increased by 84 per cent, 
against an increase of 19 per cent in the occupied population as 
a whole. 

In effect, this is an increase in the number and function of 
the category of persons usually designated ‘managers’. The 
exact definition of a ‘manager’ is still a subject of debate, for 
the word embraces a wide range of occupations. Some produc- 
tive processes are so complicated that they can be organized or 
supervised only by technologists and specialists. Even where the 
industrial process is relatively simple there are hierarchies of 
specialists, chemists, engineers, accountants, time-study 
engineers, personnel managers, and so on. Others are concerned 
with problems of control and policy direction. They operate 
both in firms so small that one manager may run the whole 
show and also in such giants as Unilever, who employ some 
23,000 managers. But while managers may vary in function, 
education, and social background, their appearance in such 
large numbers is bound to exert a significant influence on our 
society. 

Some people have taken a gloomy view of this on the grounds 
that managers may become an élite perpetuating themselves 
through the exercise of political as well as industrial power, and 
that their influence will produce a ‘managerial society’. But 
managers differ so much in function and origin that such 
speculations must be regarded as premature, although not 
without foundation. A manager can be a workman promoted 
from the shop-floor who spends his life with one small firm, or 
a ‘crown prince’ who takes over the family business, or a highly- 
qualified technologist, or an arts graduate trained by the firm. 
However, the needs of large-scale organization is tending both 
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to standardize the kind of recruits they seek and to impress a 
homogeneous character on their staff. 

Large organizations, whether they are privately or publicly 
owned, usually have a similar bureaucratic structure consisting 
of hierarchies of executives, technicians, supervisors, accoun- 
tants, administrators, and so on, all of them in various positions 
of superiority and inferiority to one another. These bureau- 
cracies form a system of ranking wherein men are promoted 
from below. A young manager sees that there is a career open 
to his talents in such firms, and in turn they hold out the sweet 
prospects of promotion as a major incentive to recruitment. At 
the lower levels, promotion is bound up with the exercise of 
professional skills. But at the higher levels, other qualities and a 
more general ability are needed and the professional qualifica- 
tion becomes relatively less important. Promotion to this level 
depends on imponderable factors not susceptible to customary 
processes of selection by examination, such as ‘administrative 
ability’, ‘drive’, ‘qualities of leadership’, ‘personality’, ‘judge- 
ment’, and so on. Hence the general manager in industry may 
have begun his career in any one of the specialized departments, 
for all specialists are eligible to compete for the highest executive 
positions. From this arises the paradox that specialists in one 
particular industry tend to have a wider acquaintance with 
industrial affairs than non-specialists. The highest positions 
and salaries in industry have been shown to go to persons who 
succeed in combining general administrative ability with 
intelligent understanding of specialist techniques. As a result, 
top executives can move from the summit of one bureaucratic 
organization to another, whatever their initial training, and 
irrespective of the basic purpose of the organization concerned. 
So we find generals and air marshals prominent in industry, 
banking, and commerce. 

A successful career enforces residential movement on the 
ambitious managers in a large firm, because of the scale of 
operations. Workshops and offices may be spread through 
many places in Britain or even abroad. The successful executive 
may have to live in half a dozen counties during his way to 
the top. Or a graduate joining an international concern may 
begin his career in Liverpool, transfer to the West Indies, 
return to head office in London for a spell, and then go to a 
responsible job in Saudi Arabia before triumphantly taking 
his final place at the top in London. Each move takes him 
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through another community, where his position in relation to 
his colleagues and to other people may differ considerably. 
Some firms facilitate this process by providing company houses, 
furniture, and cars for their managers, so that speedy moves 
need not be hindered by attachment to private property. 

This combination of mobility in residence, career, and social 
standing, is characteristic of managers in the largest concerns, 
a form of social mobility we may sum up spiralism. Its essential 
quality lies in the necessity of residential movement. It can 
scarcely be considered to be a new phenomenon in Britain, 
although the Americans have only recently discovered Or- 
ganization Man, for the needs of an overseas empire has long 
accustomed us to the idea of such residential and career move- 
ments among army and navy officers, civil servants, and the 
businessmen who followed the flag. What is perhaps new about 
it is the wide extension to industry and business generally, and 
the effects of this extension on our social life, particularly on 
community life. 

The popular image of British communities as self-contained, 
venerable places where the members of all social classes have 
deep local roots, and with a social life dominated by tradition, 
is one that may be useful in tourist advertisements, but does 
not conform with present reality. The changes and expansion 
of our industry has helped to alter both the symbols of social 
class and the lines of cleavage between classes, as well as recruit- 
ment to them. The changes in clothing, food habits, leisure 
pursuits, and social services, that have followed mass pro- 
duction and consumption and the intervention of the State 
into social affairs, have produced a greater exterior uniformity. 
The expansion of education too has made it easier for more 
children from the lower social classes to move up the social 
scale, especially as the concomitant expansion of industry and 
State services has provided opportunities for careers as 
spiralists. 

The effects of these changes can be traced even in the 
physical structures of those towns which were first indus- 
trialized in the nineteenth century. In Lancashire, for instance, 
the huddle of inadequate houses built round the factories, 
with the middle-class homes dispersed to the suburbs, and the 
‘big house’ a few miles away in the country, is giving way to a 
new pattern. The centre of the town is cleared, and surplus 
population moved out to council housing on suburban estates, 
although these are still carefully segregated from private 
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housing. The ‘big house’, formerly occupied by the landed 
aristocracy or local capitalist (often enough the same family), 
is now a museum, or the office of the local authority, or a 
residential college, or, if it has any architectural or historical 
interest, handed over to the National Trust. 

Social and economic leadership in local affairs has altered 
accordingly. The main gap left to be filled from beneath was 
caused by the withdrawal of the occupants of the ‘big house’. 
These people often had strong attachments to the towns they 
dominated, and adopted paternalistic attitudes towards the 
locals, who were often dependent on them for both work and 
leisure facilities. A recent study of one Lancashire town showed 
that the competition of two such families, opposed in both 
religion and politics, helped to ameliorate the harsh environ- 
mental conditions that their industrial activities had created. 
One family gave the town a public park, the other riposted 
with a library, and their competition in benefactions in fact 
provided quite elaborate amenities. In the process both families 
were ennobled, thus following the line of social mobility of their 
time. 

On the whole, their successors in local affairs have been the 
small shopkeepers and local businessmen whose economic and 
social interests are still wholly bounded by the local com- 
munity. Because of this bias, they tend to be more limited in 
outlook, although perhaps in closer touch with the classes 
beneath them, whose local culture they share. The spiralists, 
who include the new industrial managers and administrators, 
might have been expected to take over, but they tend to take a 
very small part in local affairs. Although they share similar 
economic and housing standards with the small businessmen, 
and in that sense are of the same social class, they are dif- 
ferentiated clearly from them by function and education, and 
experience. Their education, through either grammar school or 
public school to a university, equips them with a generic 
culture with international standards of value, and through this 
and their occupational experience, their interests are wider 
and more varied and less easily satisfied locally. The young 
business executive in Wigan is likely to have more interests and 
friends in Manchester and London, or even in New York, than 
he has in Wigan. Indeed, he may not even live in Wigan, but 
drive in from a suburb where his neighbours are people like 
himself. Their mobility, real and potential, together with their 
culture and residential segregation, all help to keep the spiralists 
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apart from the locals, of all classes. Whether or not some 
actually do take part in local affairs will depend largely on 
their social origins and on the particular rung of the ladder 
they have reached. A young spiralist who is still on his way up 
has his eyes fixed on targets outside the local community. He 
has to maintain contacts, work on his career, and be prepared 
to move. He is unlikely to have social connections within the 
community, outside his colleagues and his peers in other con- 
cerns. An older man, on the other hand, who reckons he has 
reached the last stage he can reasonably expect to achieve, 
is more likely to turn his interest to the community in which 
he now finds himself living. Although blocked for further 
promotion, he may be senior enough to be called on to par- 
ticipate in local affairs. Both of them may be affected by com- 
pany policy, in that some firms encourage local leadership 
while others feel that this is a dissipation of interest and energy. 
In any case, they are unlikely to be local people, and will lack 
the intimate acquaintance with the quirks and subtleties that 
still mark British regional cultures. In their professional and 
social life they tend to judge themselves and others by the 
frame of reference of their spiralist culture and experience. 

The higher levels of large organizations are usually concen- 
trated in cities, towns or in conurbations, and it is here that 
concentrations of managers are to be found. Such large com- 
munities usually have socially distinct and segregated residential 
areas, so that there are whole suburbs composed of business 
and professional people with similar incomes and interests, 
who commute to their offices. Where place of residence and 
place of work are so clearly demarcated and distant from one 
another, relations between persons of different social class 
must be affected, and must differ from those in smaller com- 
munities where contact is easier and more likely to occur. The 
concentration of populations in a few great conurbations and 
their segregation by social class has also happened elsewhere, 
and the social and political outcome of this development is 
still obscure. 

In a world where large-scale organization of production and 
services has become characteristic, the sphere of interest of 
managers is bound to be extensive and their outlook cannot be 
parochial. Although they still form a minority of the educated 
British middle-class, they are growing in number and influence, 
and the impact of their industrial power and system of values 
will have a lasting effect on our political and social institutions. 
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Moving Up in Society 
J. A. Banks 


Maybe we do not treat people as members of a different species ; but 
the difference we see in dress, in gesture, in manner of speaking, in the 
choice of language ... all serve to minimize reciprocity in social 
intercourse, and the measure of reciprocity 1s the measure of classlessness. 


of a social democracy; for people like to think of it as a 

society in which the rich are not too rich and the poor not 
paupers, and in which the rich and the poor, in spite of their 
differences in wealth, are able to solve their disputes without 
serious conflict. In a similar fashion we like to apply the notion 
of compromise to our political and economic systems, believing 
the political to be dominated by no major.dogma other perhaps 
than the rule of law, and the economic to be controlled by no 
overweening power groups but displaying a balance of many 
discrepant forces, so contrived that the individual may achieve 
a large measure of self-determination when confronting his 
destiny. Above all, we like to believe that we live in an open 
society which permits any man, irrespective of his origins, to 
make his way to wherever good fortune and his talents may 
lead him. While confessing that we cannot credit the notion 
that men are born equal, we hope nevertheless that we provide 
sufficient opportunities for all who wish to take advantage of 
them, and that we can be content, in consequence, with the 
conviction that those who fail to make much of their lives have 
only themselves to blame. 

We are, that is to say, inclined to think of our society as a 
socially mobile society. Avoiding at one extreme the Scylla of 
classlessness, we take pride in the thought that it approaches 
nearer to that extreme than it does to the Charybdis of the 
rigidly stratified, caste society. Men may pass by their own 
efforts from one social level to another; and if this means that 
on occasions individuals become bitterly disappointed at the 
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outcome, we think it better that this should be their fate than 
that they should for ever complain that they were never 
allowed to make the attempt. We recognize that human beings 
differ in their physique, their intelligence, their special skills 
and abilities, so that it does not seem right to regard them as 
equals; but we like to think that we do not exaggerate these 
differences, and certainly not to the point of failing to see the 
common humanity in all men and of regarding mankind as 
divided along class lines into subhuman, human, and super- 
human species. 

All societies have illusions which they cherish, and this 
perhaps is ours. It is rare nowadays, of course, to find anyone 
openly expressing contempt for the people of another social 
class, and saying that there cannot be class mixing because of 
fundamental divergencies in the basic fibre of their being; but 
at times the old arrogance betrays itself, and surprise is dis- 
played at the statesmanlike behaviour of some trade union 
leader or at the criminal propensities of some ex-public school 
boy. Unfortunately, we do not know just how deep these old 
prejudices lie, but for all that it is worth asking the question: 
just how socially open are we? just how socially mobile has 
Britain become? 

It cannot be denied that one of the great confusions of our 
time is the fact that, as compared with the days when Charles 
Dickens was writing his Great Expectations, people to-day in 
many different occupations may experience considerable 
fluctuations in their incomes which take them, maybe for some 
years, into the income range of quite different social classes. 
Not surprisingly, less thoughtful people take this as an indica- 
tion of the fluidity of our society, as a sign that social class 
itself is in the melting pot; and they point to the existence of the 
Welfare State as the crowning example of evidence for their 
point of view. Is it not the case, they seem to say, that we now 
take Government action to level out class differences? Do we 
not now take precautions to ensure that none rise too high 
before taxation takes a heavy toll and that none fall too low 
before they are assisted with funds so raised ? 

Yet financial considerations have only a very limited place 
in any discussion of social mobility. For many years a young 
professional man at the beginning of his career will earn much 
less than a first-hand melter in the steel-industry or a face- 
worker in mining. But it would be absurd to claim that when 
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at last he outstrips them, he will have moved up the social 
scale from below to above their level, for we already think of 
professional men, whatever their incomes, to be a class above 
mere manual workers, unskilled, semi-skilled or skilled as 
they may be. Nor is this conviction based on knowledge of what 
professional men eventually receive as compared with the 
maximum incomes open to manual workers; clergymen, for 
example, are on average relatively poorly paid, although we 
still continue to class theirs as our Victorian forefathers did, 
amongst the ‘genteel’ occupations, amongst the occupations 
pursued by ‘gentlemen’. An income scale, ought never to be 
confused with a system of social class, and changes in the 
positions of individuals, or even of whole occupational groups, 
should not be mistaken for mobility. 

What, then, constitutes ‘social class’ ? Whole books have been 
written on this subject, and it would be presumptuous to 
imagine that we could find a tidy solution in so short a space 
as this. This much, however, may be said: that different mean- 
ings of the phrase may be identified and consistently held, 
against the teeth of sheer empirical facts which support some 
other point of view. Thus the German economic historian and 
sociologist, Max Weber, preferred to think of social class in 
terms of an individual’s chances of possessing property or of 
exploiting his capacities in a market. Professor T. H. Marshall, 
in considering this approach, objected that a man’s life chances 
embrace more than sheer economic opportunity, being ‘equally 
applicable to social opportunity . . . in determining the possi- 
bilities of social intercourse that lie open to him, marriage, 
social mixing and the admission to associations of all kinds.’ 
A working-class boy, we might say, having been successful at 
his local grammar school and having crowned his success with 
a first-class degree at Redbrick, may nevertheless find that he 
is not invited to certain social functions which are apparently 
open to other junior executives of his economic level because 
they went to public school and Oxbridge and he did not. From 
Max Weber’s standpoint he has been socially mobile to a 
greater extent than would appear to be the case from T. H. 
Marshall’s. The principle of relativity, it seems, applies in 
social as well as in astronomical phenomena. 

There is little to be gained in attempting to prove Max 
Weber wrong and T. H. Marshall right, or in embarking on 
any other controversy between the several protagonists of 
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different conceptions of the nature and determinants of social 
class. The whole point of introducing this topic has merely been 
to drive home the moral that what we may perceive of social 
mobility in Britain to-day will depend very much on what we 
have in mind when we think of social class. If we look solely at 
educational and occupational opportunity we shall probably 
see rather more mobility than if we look at the extent to which 
men and women marry people of different social origins from 
themselves and stay married; or, to put it differently, we shall 
probably be impressed by more dramatic instances of mobility 
in the educational and economic spheres than in the matri- 
monial. Such differences in perception do not matter provided 
that we recognize them for what they are and do not become 
engaged in acrimonious dispute under the misapprehension 
that we are involved in the eternal struggle between truth and 
error. 

The point, moreover, is important because it opens up the 
possibility that opportunities for mobility may be growing 
wider in one sphere of social life at the same time as they are 
narrowing in others. Since the beginning of this century we have 
witnessed many changes in our educational system largely 
brought about under the banner of ‘equality of opportunity’. 
First the grammar schools and then the universities have been 
opened up to a growing proportion of the children of humble 
origin to take what advantage they can, not of education for 
life nor of education for citizenship but of education as a 
passport to a better job than that held down by their fathers. 
Mobility up the occupational ladder, that is to say, has been 
seen as mobility not so much in a man’s own working life but 
as differentiating one generation from another; and a man who 
can never hope for promotion, say, to the ranks of middle- 
management for himself may nevertheless see his son begin at 
that level, having first obtained those certificates and diplomas 
which demonstrate his skill in passing examinations. 

Yet, how do we know that this same man might not have 
reached that level himself in his own lifetime, had there not 
been a change in this fashion of recruitment? May not some 
of the problems of modern industrial management arise from 
the fact that middle-managers nearing retirement are pre- 
dominantly men who ‘have come up the hard way’, while 
their supervisory assistants, men very much like them in 
experience and outlook but rather younger, see their own 
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promotion possibilities blocked at the supervisory level, to 
make way for an even younger generation of formally trained 
graduates and diploma holders? Our society is undergoing a 
process of change, but it should not be assumed that it is there- 
fore necessarily becoming more open in every respect. Indeed, 
there is a sense in which it is true to say that the emphasis on 
educational achievement represents a move back to a more 
rigid conception of social class, since a man’s life or destiny is 
coming more and more to depend on an examination taken 
once and for all at the age of 11+, or, so it is said, on a selection 
process in the primary school when he is a child of 8. 

At the same time, it is misleading to think of an education 
system as being completely open. We simply do not have 
equality of opportunity here. The Crowther Report on the 
education of boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 18, it 
will be recalled, showed that among the families of manual 
workers it is still the exception for a child to stay on at school 
after he or she is legally free to leave, and that this early 
leaving represents a genuine wastage of ability. The under- 
representation of the children of manual workers at university, 
as shown in the Report of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals in 1957, therefore, cannot be explained simply 
in terms of the lesser educational endowment of this class in 
the community. University teachers, sociologists apart, may 
complain that we are ‘scraping the bottom of the barrel’ and 
that in consequence any further extention of university educa- 
tion to the less-privileged classes can only result in a lowering 
of standards, but if this is the case it will not be through the 
admission of more working-class children with lower native 
intelligence and ability into university, but through the 
admission of more working-class children who have not 
acquired the characteristics of genteel learning and who bring 
with them instead the stamp of working-class culture. The 
opposition to university extension, that is to say, rests largely 
on considerations of social snobbery and represents in itself an 
example of the insidious intrusion of social class canons of 
judgement into an area reputed to be now free of them. As 
T. H. Marshall put it in an epigrammatic moment, ‘the 
essence of social class is the way a man is treated by his fellows 
(and, reciprocally, the way he treats them), not the qualities 
or the possessions which cause that treatment.’ 

The Crowther Report held the view that early leaving from 
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school was a feature of our educational system which would 
disappear by the 1970s. The argument used to support this 
prophecy is interesting as illustrating perhaps the most distinc- 
tive trait of social class in our society and probably in all other 
modern societies. A survey of the age at which the parents of 
early leavers themselves left school confirmed, the Report 
stated: 


the natural expectation that parents who have had more than 
the minimum education rarely allow their children to do with 
less than they themselves had. ... When, therefore, the schools 
receive a large influx of second-generation grammar pupils in the 
later 1960s and early 1970s, it may be expected that the pro- 
portion staying on beyond the statutory minimum age will 
sharply rise. 


In this we hear echoes of the study edited by Professor D. V. 
Glass in 1953, which provided evidence on the tendency for 
parents of limited experience to be less ambitious for their 
children than those of a higher educational or social class level. 
The horizons of social expectation, so to say, broaden as we 
ascend the social scale and parents will not willingly permit 
their children to start off in a worse position than they them- 
selves knew. But if this is so— and who will deny its plausibility ? 
— the sheer solidarity of family ties will tend to preserve the 
class barriers from invasion from below. More grammar school 
places for the children of the working-class devalue the prestige 
of grammar school education as against that of the public and 
other private schools. More university places for the children 
of the working-class devalue the prestige of Redbrick as 
against Oxbridge. To be sure, both the public schools and 
Oxbridge have their working-class ‘guinea pigs’ but their 
numbers are sufficiently small to ensure that they become 
absorbed. There will be no danger that the existing class 
values will be threatened. The public schools and Oxbridge 
are classless, only in the sense that they are inhabited by 
people who accept a single set of class values. ‘We are all upper 
middle-class now.’ 

Part of the illusion of social mobility in Britain, we may 
be sure, derives from the practice of the more privileged social 
groups vacating bastions for the less privileged to capture. 
Working-class boys and girls at University since the Second 
World War have discovered this to their eternal bewilderment. 
They had cherished the notion that university entrance was a 
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passport to Mayfair and they find themselves still in Pimlico. 
When social mobility through education was restricted to a 
few, the progress of those few was seen as dramatic. When 
educational opportunity is extended to many, the drama dis- 
appears, not because more rise but because few go so far. In a 
class society there can only be a relatively small number of 
desirable places at the top. If many are to move up, many 
must move down, and this, as we have seen, is precisely where 
family resistance reaches its greatest point. The ci-devant 
working-class ‘socially mobile’ acquire the trimmings of social 
mobility without its inner reality. They may write B.Sc.(Econ.) 
or B.A. after their names and live in a semi-detached villa 
which will probably be their own by the time that they retire. 
They may have a television set and a washing-machine and a 
car, drink the occasional bottle of ‘vintage’ port, and take their 
holidays abroad. They may look back at their parents and 
marvel to see how far they have come, and they may duly take 
their turn at the poll to register their Conservative vote, but 
although they will ‘never have had it so good’ their sense of 
social mobility far outstrips the reality. 

Do we, then, completely delude ourselves that ours is an 
open society ? The answer is: most definitely not. There is some 
social mobility, if not as much as we sometimes suppose. More 
people move up than move down, partly because the socially 
mobile themselves have smaller families than the average and 
partly because polyphiloprogenitiveness, as Mr Eliot put it in 
a different context one Sunday morning, is less a quality of the 
higher than of the lower social classes. While the differences in 
the birth-rate continue to distribute themselves along social- 
class lines we can expect to have some social mobility in Britain. 
But who will be bold to speculate on what will happen if the 
middle-classes and the working-classes alike begin to take the 
Royal example as standard? 

It will have been noticed that much of this discussion has 
taken place in occupational or quasi-occupational terms. This 
is because most of the data on social class differences and inter- 
generation mobility is provided for us in these terms. It is, 
accordingly, easy to see that while the industrial revolution 
continues to take its present course some social mobility is 
inevitable. The old manual working class is a shrinking class, 
relatively speaking; some of its children must move into clerical 
and technical jobs. In so far as these carry with them con- 
notations of the occupations of ‘gentlemen’, and so long as 
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manual occupations continue to carry connotations of degrada- 
tion, such children will move socially, even if they merely take 
over ways of earning their living which are no longer followed 
in the main by children of clerks and of technicians. While our 
society continues to adapt to economic change it will continue 
to preserve what open characteristics it has. 

On the other hand, if we try to keep occupational or income 
considerations out of our minds when thinking about social 
class, can we genuinely say that there is less social snobbery 
and contempt for the lower orders than there used to be? 
Is marriage between Old Etonians and the girls of, say, Berk- 
hamsted Grammar School more common than it was? or 
marriage between old Berkhamstedians and the boys of the 
local secondary modern school? While there is no doubt that 
the whole way of life of the different social classes has changed 
over the past hundred years, can we really be sure that it has 
become more homogeneous, in spite of the levelling tendencies 
of cinema, radio, and television, and not forgetting the women’s 
magazines ? Maybe we do not treat people, at least in Britain, 
as if they were members of different species; but the differences 
we see in dress, in gesture, in manner of speaking, in the choice 
of language, in the quality of ideas expressed, all serve to 
minimize reciprocity in social intercourse, and the measure of 
reciprocity is the measure of classlessness. 

Maybe, we are nearer to this extreme than we are to that of 
the rigidly stratified, caste society. We are not expected to 
prostrate ourselves, physically or mentally, before our betters. 
But while we continue to pride ourselves on the opportunities 
for mobility which we provide, so long shall we continue to 
value and preserve the barriers between the classes which 
give meaning to the whole concept of mobility, and so long 
will parents seek to ensure that their children do not suffer 
from the consequences of other people’s mobility. A society 
which faces the significance of the slogan, ‘equality of oppor- 
tunity’, where that opportunity is intended to select people for 
unequal destinies, is a society without illusions. We cannot 
pretend to be that. We still believe equality of opportunity to 
be within our grasp and we can accordingly treat somewhat 
cavalierly those who fail in the game as played to our rules: 
witness how we deal with the problems of the aged poor. 
Perhaps we cannot do otherwise, because that would be 
tantamount to admitting that the game is played with weighted 
dice. 
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The Upper Class 
Lord Balniel 


About 2 per cent of the population are educated in public schools. ... 
At an early age the system divorces a small section of the community 
from the mainstream of national life. It removes children from their 
home and local environment, inculcates a sense of separateness, fosters 
an ignorance of life in the wider community, and is a vehicle by which 
a sense of class differentiation is strengthened. Of course the system 
has its compensatory advantages — educational and social ... (it) is in 
Sact in some ways a source of considerable strength to the nation. 


T the turn of the nineteenth century, the Duke of 

A wetnatn declared that ‘Nobody cares a damn about 

the House of Lords.’ He was partly right. At the turn 

of the twentieth century Matthew Arnold could write that the 

aristocracy ‘have a more significant part in English life during 

the past and to-day than in almost every other country.’ He 

also was right. Both these statements could be repeated to-day. 
Both would contain a large element of truth. 

What is the influence of the aristocracy? What is the influ- 
ence not only of the peerage but of that whole section of society, 
intangible because it is not a caste defined by any form of 
privilege, but whose members in their hearts regard themselves 
as being ‘upper class’? What is the influence of this class which 
opens its doors to anyone who possesses the acceptable mixture 
of hereditary status, social conformity, money, education, 
talent, property or self confidence? This article touches on 
some aspects of their influence. 

Mere rank or title — the O.B.E. or a baronetcy is not quite 
enough as an entry card. As King James I rather bluntly 
replied when being asked by a lady whether he would make her 
son a gentleman — ‘I could make him a nobleman but God 
Almighty could not make him a gentleman.’ The boundaries 
of the class are not defined, indeed each member of the class 
has a different estimation of where they are; there are no title 
deeds which can buy entry, except perhaps big money; but 
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one minute of association will enable a member to recognize 
a colleague as surely as Jeanne d’Arc picked out the Dauphin. 
As one of the expert Mitfords has said, class is a subject for 
intuition rather than conversation. 

In so far as there is a single common denominator of experi- 
ence which is confined to the class, it is the educational system 
through which most of its members pass. About 2 per cent of 
the population are educated in public boarding schools, and a 
high proportion of these people would look on themselves as 
upper class. At an early age the system divorces a small section 
of the community from the main stream of national life. It 
removes children from their home and local environment; 
inculcates a sense of separateness; fosters an ignorance of life 
in the wider community, and is a vehicle by which a sense of 
class differentiation is strengthened. Of course, the system has 
its compensatory advantages — educational and social. Indeed 
what must appear as a kind of educational apartheid and a 
weakness, at least to those whose objective is a classless society, 
is in fact in some ways a source of considerable strength to the 
nation. For the system gives to its members a cohesive strength 
which otherwise they would lack — as instinctive and as valuable 
as the cohesive strength of, for instance, the Trade Union 
movement. 

The cement of the class is not so much a sense of common 
purpose (as is the case in the Trade Union movement) as a 
sense of common experience. At one time indeed the upper 
class had a sense of common purpose. The nineteenth century 
saw the preservation of property rights as a bond which united 
a class, otherwise torn in twain on every other political issue. 
This all-embracing purpose kept the cohesion of the class, 
both nationally and internationally. It was a source of social 
stability. It contributed to the peace of Europe, for the ruling 
class of all nations had a common interest to maintain. To-day 
there is no such bond. Instead a common educational experi- 
ence, not shared by the mass of the community, gives to the 
class a sense of mutual understanding, loyalty and tolerance. 

This is of value. Although the class has long ago shed the 
mantle of a ruling class — it has inherited a tradition of public 
service which gives it influence in the higher reaches of political 
and executive government. To demonstrate this one has only 
to look at the educational background of the Cabinet (fifteen 
out of the nineteen members having attended public school) or 
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the diplomatic corps, or the colonial service, or the com- 
missioned ranks of the army. An established position in society 
blunting the edge of ambition, mutual trust and loyalty, 
tolerance — all contribute in political circles to the relaxed, 
almost instinctive and sometimes excessive cohesion of the 
Conservative Party. It contrasts with the chronic disarray and 
apprehension of betrayal within the Labour Party, whose 
membership cannot draw on such a wide degree of common 
experience. 

The same benefit accrues in other fields. The understanding 
within the class oils the entire machinery of Government. It 
may blind men to the defects of their colleagues — as the 
Foreign Office discovered with the defection of some of their 
members to Russia. Tolerance of weakness and fault may be 
stretched to dangerous lengths. But the mechanics of the 
higher administration and executive action are eased by there 
being a perceptible sentiment of social unity over and above 
the bonds of nationality and the goodwill which grows between 
men practising the same profession. 

This is not, of course, to say that all senior civil servants or 
military officers think of themselves as being upper class. But 
most men honourably aspire to the highest social status that 
lies within their reach. If talent drives them to the top of their 
profession they will imperceptibly but automatically acquire on 
their way up the characteristics which enable them to meet 
any colleague or antagonist as a social equal. 

The trappings of seniority help the ego a good deal — the 
grades of furniture in a Ministry are as subtly indicative of 
status as any blazon in an heraldic court — or for that matter 
as indicative of status as a Gauguin in a millionaire’s flat. 
These kind of things may help in establishing social status — but 
they are merely outward symbols. It is the assumption of 
power, the acceptance of responsibilities, the exercise of 
influence which gives to a character some of the self-confidence 
necessary to enter the charmed, but not charming, circle. 
Real quality of some kind or other is required of the entrant. 
None is required of the man who was born in the purple. 

The educational system contributes to the cohesion of the 
class. It also contributes to one of the happier traditions which 
this section of society gives us — the tradition of the amateur. 
Specialization is left until the universities are reached — and 
even then it is more often than not specialization in the 
humanities which is no direct training for any profession. 
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The tradition of the amateur grows out of the varied duties 
that were expected of the ruling class. Its representative pro- 
vided the government — both nationally and locally. He was 
expected to look after his country estate, to be a sportsman, to 
administer justice from the magistrates’ bench and patronize 
the arts. From amongst the ranks of his colleagues were drawn 
the personnel of the Church and the fighting services. 

The class has never abandoned this diversification of interest. 
The specialization of the Junkers in the military field; the 
abandonment of country life by the Court of Versailles or the 
hidalgo of Spain did not occur in England. Instead, our ruling 
class maintained a wide diversification of interest which, while 
it did not preclude moderate specialization in any particular 
field, created an attitude of mind in which the amateur was 
respected. Passions were not aroused by single objects. Fanati- 
cism was not a characteristic of the class. And although we no 
longer are ruled by those who devote their leisure in amateur 
fashion to politics — we still have a society in which the amateur 
wields greater influence than the professional. 

In Britain perhaps more than elsewhere there is a widespread 
dislike of a society where the dominating posts are held by 
specialists. One sees the most important responsibilities within 
society entrusted deliberately to those who are amateur, unpaid 
and often part-time. The Departments of State have their 
policies determined by Ministers who do not have a lifetime’s 
interest in their functions. The local magistrate is amateur, 
part time and unpaid. The police are controlled not by Prefects 
but by locally elected councillors who are also amateur, part- 
time and unpaid. The boards running the hospitals, the 
nationalized industries of coal, electricity, the airways, atomic 
energy, the authorities building the new towns, the BBC - 
are all to some degree controlled by men and women who are 
amateurs and undertaking the task as a part-time occupation. 

The tradition of the amateur is an inheritance from the 
leisured aristocrat of the past. But its maintenance by the less 
leisured upper class of to-day is of continuing benefit to the 
country. It fosters the sense of national unity. The amateur 
has a wide understanding of general matters. He is more 
capable than a specialist of understanding the problems of 
other professions. The strength of the amateur tradition helps 
to develop a mutual esteem between professions which is less 
apparent elsewhere. We don’t have the anti-clericalism of 
France; nor the mutual dislike of public and egghead in 
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America; nor the tension between politician and judge in 
South Africa; nor the distrust between military and civilian in 
Germany. Instead there is a tendency to live and let live, to 
tolerate the foibles and irritations of the other professions, to 
respect their privacy and not to interfere in their working. 
This mutual esteem and toleration helps to preserve the 
balance of our society. 

With this inheritance from the past there has come another. 
Just as respect for the way of the life of the aristocrat of yesterday 
(or at least of some of them) has brought respect to the amateur 
tradition of to-day; so respect paid to the aristocracy of yester- 
day has imparted to the institutions of government with which 
they were so long associated an aura of aristocracy. 

For generations, both before 1832 and after, membership of 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords was drawn 
from the same class. This is no longer true. But the hierarchical 
structure of Government still remains. Crown, Lords and 
Commons still exist. And indeed even in the democratic 
element of the Constitution — Members of the Commons, 
whatever social class they themselves may belong to, have to- 
day absorbed many of the traditions, and retained the privileges 
won for them by the old ruling class..And Government as a 
whole, being associated with a hierarchical structure, in 
particular with its apex the Crown, commands deference from 
the public. It is not only the institutions of Government, but 
all that complex of society, fashionably called the Establish- 
ment, which commands a certain deference. This respect for 
authority is of great value in maintaining the stability of our 
society. It stems partly from the respect which once was paid 
to the aristocracy and the gentry, and is to-day paid to their 
legatees. 

Whether or not that old deference paid to the upper class is 
deserved to-day is another question — and a question which 
is not commented on here. But the danger which faces an 
established class is that its members may feel that they are 
entitled to a respect based not on their individual merit but 
on the status of their class. They may feel, perhaps rightly, 
that their social status is widely envied even in this democratic 
age. They may feel that an egalitarian society is neither achieved 
nor wanted. And in accepting their unearned social status, and 
in rejecting any move towards an egalitarian society, they may 
be tempted to consolidate the society we have inherited irre- 
spective of its quality. They may like to think nostalgically of 
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the upper class as ‘the great oaks that shade a country’ — instead 
of building a country in which the hopes of all men have an 
equal chance of growing to full maturity. 

The danger to the upper class of looking to the past rather 
than the future has grown in recent years. When every other 
section of society has ‘never had it so good’, the upper class 
(and to some extent also the professional class) is not so sure. 
For them it wasn’t so bad in the good old days. The natural 
desire of a still well-off class, whose fortunes have suffered a 
relative decline, is to turn its back on the present, and the 
future. It is more comfortable than to meet the challenge of a 
changing society. It is easier to allow old forms to ossify, to 
become colleagues in complacency, rather than to make the 
conscious effort required of leadership. Nowhere, for instance, 
is stagnation more marked than in the failure of the public 
schools to adapt themselves in the second half of the twentieth 
century to keep the educational lead for the upper class they 
won in the nineteenth. 

Whatever their attitude to the future, there is amongst the 
upper class a sense of certainty that they have deserved well 
of the country in the past. They inherit the tradition of a class 
which thought of itself as being born to rule; and which did 
in fact rule not only over our own people but over the greatest 
Empire that the world has ever seen. Out of this has grown an 
instinctive self-confidence which serves the country well — in 
marked contrast, for instance, with the never-ending guilt 
which plagues the conscience of so many intellectuals. 

An established class does not often question the social struc- 
ture which gives it a comfortable place. Ours is perhaps almost 
unaware of some of the wrongs which exist in that structure. 
But this complacency protects them from excess. They do not 
strive to maintain their position. Indeed a great merit of our 
upper class is that they do so little to remain ‘upper’. It makes 
them a difficult target to hit. The peers with inherited titles, 
with a few exceptions, appear perfectly content to allow the 
House of Lords to die of inactivity. And just as Norman blood 
had to be enriched with American money - so the pulse of the 
Lords has had to be quickened, not by their own efforts, but 
by the efforts of new arrivals. Indeed, the entire Establishment 
is preserved not so much by the conscious efforts of the well- 
established but by the zeal of those who have just won entry, 
and by the hopes of those who still aspire. 
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Between Science and the Arts 
Donald G. MacRae 


Nearly half our professional sociologists work in universities and feel 
the hideous drive to prove and advance themselves by ritual publication. 
According to an American gibe, a sociologist is a man who spends 
Sifty thousand dollars to find the way to a whorehouse. This is near 
enough true to hurt — what is worse is that the sociologist, with a team of 
collaborators, then produces a book telling one exactly how it was done. 


I 


years ago a term of abuse, ridicule or contempt is now a 

word of virtue and of power. Sociology is respectable in the 
House of Peers; the door which the University of Oxford grudg- 
ingly unlocked in 1949 now moves on comparatively well-oiled 
hinges; at Cambridge the question is not now whether sociology 
which the 1950s rejected should be admitted, but rather what 
particular paradise of delights should be prepared for its recep- 
tion and which discipline or group of disciplines should be the 
host. It is only remarkable that some of the professional 
sociologists — there are about eighty-five in the country — should 
still look sour and suspicious. Perhaps it is because some of 
them are hungry for personal fulfilment, their promised land 
still a Pisgah sight, and their fear that those who have endured 
the wilderness will not be those who feast on milk and honey in 
Canaan. 

Before we consider what really has happened and why the 
professionals are not as happy as might be expected, let us look 
at the earlier period of rejection. It was, of course, only partial 
rejection, but for many people, for many high hopes and 
promising endeavours, it was genuine enough. Sociology was 
slandered, but all the lies were true — they nearly always are — 
though they were not the whole truth. At the heart of the 
rejection there was, I am convinced, very often fear; unfor- 
mulated, irrational, but real — the fear that sociology was 


|: seems as though sociology has arrived. What was a few 
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somehow a threat to quiet of mind and the established order of 
social relations. 

I have written elsewhere about the identification of sociology 
with sex and with socialism. The former identification has 
always seemed odd: one can read one’s way from Comte and 
Spencer by way of Durkheim, Weber and Pareto on to Ginsberg 
and Parsons if one has the stamina, and find this literature 
obstinately chaste. The great social surveys from the first 
Statistical Account of Scotland to the present recognize the facts of 
life, but they are no diet for the pornophile. Indeed only the 
recent publication of Love in Action: the Sociology of Sex, by Dr 
Henriques has done anything to restore my shaken belief in 
the inflammatory possibilities of my subject.* 

Socialism: well, many sociologists have been socialists, but 
then many others have been liberals, conservatives, even 
fascists. (I don’t believe that anyone has been at once a sociolo- 
gist and an active Communist at any point nearer than Poland 
or Hungary, but though there are serious difficulties, I suppose 
the combination to be possible.) I suspect that a majority of 
sociologists in this country vote Labour, and I am well aware 
that many people, particularly around universities, used to 
equate this with sin — Conservative voting being non-political. 
In 1960 all this seems absurd; at its core lies, however, a genuine 
worry. Sociologists are very liable to find things out about 
society that call for reform, and this can be disturbing to moral 
and political torpor. In the affluent society it might even be 
counted for virtue. 

And, of course, sociologists are tedious, jargon-ridden, 
trivial and frequently American. These things are also true of 
medieval historians, engineers, theologians, and other groups 
universally respected or neglected. One man’s narrow tedium 
and jargon are, after all, another man’s scholarship. In the 
university world there are certain recurrent honorific adjectives 
— economists are ‘eminent’ or ‘distinguished’, historians 
‘learned’ or ‘scholarly’, philosophers philosophical, and so on. 
Sociologists, alas, have hitherto been able to claim only pejora- 
tives. It is even alleged that they are concerned to do good, 
but so serious a charge demands separate consideration. 

On the whole British sociology, in point of fact, while written 

* It occurs to me that this equation of sociology and sexuality is perhaps 


a consequence of the classificatory systems of librarians and bibliographers. 
The Dewey Decimal System makes strange shelf-fellows. 
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with no elegance save by T. H. Marshall, is remarkably free of 
jargon. In the almost 200 volumes of Messrs Routledge’s re- 
markable and insufficiently praised International Library of 
Sociology there are books composed of assertions like this, that 
‘in universalistic societies there is an inherent tendency for 
instrumental, solidary (sic) and expressive roles to be segregated 
in different sectors and groups, in each of which one of the 
value patterns is supreme’. But these are not books by British 
sociologists. 

I am almost inclined to add ‘Would that they were!’ Not 
that I think this a good way of writing, but society is not simple; 
its analysis must increasingly demand a technical vocabulary; 
the syntax of its description cannot always be that of ordinary 
language. What is more I can think of British writers, Morris 
Ginsberg is an excellent example, who would be more famous 
if the language of their really penetrating thought had only 
been more obscure, more ‘profoundly’ impressive. 

In many subjects there is only trivial research; in all subjects 
there is much, and in sociology the triviality is very evident. I 
would blush to give examples of analytical propositions 
‘proved’ by statistics, and laborious research establishing what 
everyone knows. Nearly half our professional sociologists work 
in universities and feel the hideous drive to prove and advance 
themselves by ritual publication. According to an American 
gibe, a sociologist is a man who spends fifty thousand dollars 
to find the way to a whorehouse. This is near enough true to 
hurt — what is worse is that the sociologist, with a team of 
collaborators, then produces a book telling one exactly how it 
was done. 

Yet two things deserve to be said: most research is not trivial 
but useful — and I would suggest that this too can be a danger — 
and ‘what everybody knows’ was usually not known until 
established by research. About many public issues there are at 
least two ‘common-sense’ opinions, and when one is shown on 
investigation to be correct then there is an unjust tendency to 
condemn the investigation instead of commending it for its 
elimination of plausible error. 

And ‘common-sense’ is often wrong. The ‘decline of the 
family’ is a safe subject for pundit or pontiff in search of agree- 
ment and public-spirited head-shaking. Some social scientists 
have, I believe, been able to exploit it in the attempt to obtain 
funds for research. In fact the family on any rational and in- 
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formed appraisal has seldom if ever done its duty so well, but 
I don’t expect to be believed, though all the solid evidence is 
on my side. 

It is quite true that sociology is very largely American, 
though its intellectual capital is still overwhelmingly European. 
It would be agreeable to have an opportunity to defend much 
— not all — of what the Americans are doing, but this is not the 
place. It is certainly in sociology that a great deal of the 
creativity of contemporary America is to be found, and we 
should not be too proud to learn from it. In the United States 
works of popular sociology are best sellers. Most American 
fiction is documentary or sociological.* The atmosphere is 
saturated with the subject, and conversation coloured by its 
catch-phrases to such a degree that ‘the American, the new 
man’ is now often reduced to ‘another-directed status-seeker in 
a waist-high culture’. Perhaps, then, the Americans have too 
much of a good thing, but that sociology is a good thing I am 
convinced. 

II 


What sort of thing is it? Its history in this country is sur- 
prisingly distinguished, and its tradition better established 
than might be expected when its rather marginal status is 
considered. This is no place to pursue its trail back to Domesday 
Book or to the genuinely profound comparative researches of 
eighteenth-century Scots philosophers, nor to follow its 
destinies by way of Utilitarianism and the Royal Statistical 
Society into the reign of Queen Victoria. The twentieth century 
is already on the wane, and its records are more than suffi- 
ciently full to answer our question. 

Four main strands intermingle in British sociology. They 
have each been mediated and expressed through a continuing 
and rather splendid amateurism, through the odd structure of 
our academic life and, paramountly, through one body in that 
life, the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
which is a mere five years older than the century. Two of these 
strands twine particularly firmly: the tradition of practical 


*In THE TWENTIETH CENTURY for February 1960, Mr Geoffrey 
Wagner denounced sociological fiction. His criticisms were just: mostly it 
is terrible — but not because the contrast is, as Mr Wagner claims, between 
the sociological (bad) and the poetic (good) novel. Contemporary socio- 
logical fiction is bad work in a genre that includes the best of Balzac and 
Scott; it is not bad because it is sociological. 
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philanthropy which is now the study of social administration 
and the practice of social work, and the conduct of social in- 
vestigation into problem areas by means of surveys, com- 
munity studies, criminological research and detailed investiga- 
tions of specific social phenomena. To many of the small band 
of academic sociologists the first of these is disreputable: the 
prospective student who ‘wants to work with people’ is regarded 
with suspicion; if, in addition, she (usually it is she) wants ‘to 
do some good’ the suspicion often yields to repulsion. I cannot 
share these feelings, nor understand them* ; innocence and the 
pursuit of virtue may be crushed by social reality, but this does 
not condemn them as motives nor their fruits as science. 

It is quite true that this area is often dominated by an 
ideology inappropriate to our times — half Lady Bountiful, half 
suspiciously bureaucratic. The professionalization of social 
work is proceeding in often dangerous forms. There is, I agree, 
a great deal of semi-Freudian prurience and false science sub- 
stituting for administrative advice and economic aid. But much 
good zs done — and much knowledge gained. 

And it is from social administration with its application of 
shrewd accounting techniques and the asking of sophisticated 
questions that we have recently gained new and exciting 
knowledge of our society and of specific areas of, above all, 
family life. (The reader may learn much about social service 
ideology from the House of Lords debate, 17, ii, 1960, on the 
Younghusband Report on Social Workers ; about contem- 
porary social administration and criticism from Richard 
Titmuss’s Essays on the Welfare State, and Barbara Wootton: 
Social Science and Social Pathology.) It is possible to feel that these 
things are enemies of a disinterested and pure science of 
sociology. There ought, in fact, to be room for both of them, 
and for their interaction. 

Empirical research, even market surveys to aid the better 
direction of the consumer, is not frowned on. Empirical 
research was in Edwardian days largely amateur, but the 
transition from Charles Booth by way of Sir Arthur Bowley to 


* One of my friends has remarked that a quite extraordinary number of 
sociologists are distinguished by a disgruntled love for mankind in general, 
and hatred or contempt for individuals. There is something in this. Cer- 
tainly the frustrations of sociologists have tended to make us rather prickly, 
contentious, dogmatic and internally divided. Greater resources might 
produce greater tolerance. 
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the university departments and government agency has been 
a movement of genuinely increased precision. The industrial 
studies of the University of Liverpool or the social mobility 
studies of the Social Research Division of the London School 
of Economics are typical. In this area are clustered a number 
of ‘special’ sociologies — educational, industrial, and so on, and 
it is surrounded by a swarm of actual or potential Ph.D.s. 

The connections of administrative and other research and 
their bearing on social work practice are hallowed by logic and 
prescription, and neither narrow professionalism nor academic 
purism can keep them apart. I wish I could be as sanguine 
about the justice and harmony of their union as I am about its 
fruitfulness. The heart of the matter is that there is probably — 
what I argue later — too little money about and too few jobs 
and, paradoxically, too few people to fill them. 

Sociology claims to be a generalizing science, comparative 
and theoretical. The reflections on human diversity of pro- 
consular leisure in the long afternoon of the Empire, the con- 
tinuing excitement of evolutionary and genetic thinking, the 
classical tradition in higher education from which so many 
people drew their standards of aesthetic and political judge- 
ment, all encouraged those admirable syntheses of L. T. 
Hobhouse, Sir James Frazer and a host of lesser men. Hobhouse 
held from 1907 the first chair in British sociology at the London 
School of Economics. For long it was the only one. (Strictly 
speaking, though there are chairs of social science and similar 
title elsewhere, it still, I believe, is only at L.S.E. that there is 
the one professorial position unequivocally labelled sociology 
which is now held by a distinguished recruit from Demography, 
D. V. Glass.) The tradition thus established and maintained is 
of genuine distinction. It is also remarkably thin; the heritage 
of Hobhouse has been continued, clarified (and greatly im- 
proved) by Morris Ginsberg. T. H. Marshall, a comparatively 
late recruit from economic history, has ornamented all he has 
chosen to touch. W. J. H. Sprott, holder of chairs in philosophy 
and psychology, has edited the International Library of 
Sociology, and interpreted and extended the tradition. Yet 
these are all older men; a middle generation does not seem to 
exist for this field; a younger one is perhaps emerging, but if 
so it is being tempted by very strange gods, including a depress- 
ing neo-Marxism. 

Does this matter? I think it does. By an immense effort of 
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will I am going to say little here about British social anthro- 
pology save that it has drawn on the same intellectual capital 
as sociology proper, and its success, useful to colonial adminis- 
tration and dangerous to no domestic prejudice, shows at what 
a high rate of interest that capital can be made to pay. The 
three volumes of Ginsberg’s Essays in Sociology and Social 
Philosophy repeat the lesson, but their merit makes their unique- 
ness conspicuous. 

At this point someone is no doubt protesting that, after all, 
‘Ginsberg is really a philosopher’. So he is — as well — but is 
this a crime, and is philosophy an activity entailing its own 
condemnation? It is a lamentable fact that almost all the 
current intellectual capital of world sociology was accumulated 
more than a generation ago. Durkheim and Simmel died during 
the first German war; Weber, Pareto and Hobhouse before 
1930. Only Pareto — to his loss — had undergone an intellectual 
formation without philosophy. Nor can anyone seriously con- 
sider the problems of a science of social relations without facing 
problems of two orders: what is the nature of social knowledge, 
how is it possible, how can it be obtained; what ought men to 
do in society, in groups, as individuals? Problems of the first 
kind may find one like Milton’s devils ‘in wandering mazes 
lost’, but at the least they will yield new sociological ideas and 
concepts, new hypotheses to be explored. Problems of the 
second kind complete the circle and bring one back to social 
welfare in its largest sense, to the great question of how can we 
best practise and increase distributive justice and best adminis- 
ter retributive justice. 

One may possibly, in Bishop Berkeley’s phrase, make a very 
thriving earthworm, a competent but undirected grubber of 
discrete facts and statistics without philosophical concern. One 
will make but a sorry sociologist, and have undergone but a 
sorry sociological education if one escapes these questions or 
condemns, because they are difficult, unfashionable or un- 
scientific, those who raise them. It is no accident that Smith 
and Ferguson, who began the modern study of institutions, 
were both moral philosophers. At the very least such matters 
are too serious to be left entirely to the more than two hundred 
professional philosophers of our universities. After all it is an 
admitted truth that if a thing is worth doing then it is worth 
doing badly; and has the technical philosophy of the univer- 
sities of late done so well — Ce sang est-il donc si pur? 
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III 


If sociology is to flourish it must do so in the universities, for 
it is the universities that alone can produce sociologists — and the 
subject, I will suggest, can yield an excellent liberal education. 
Universities, despite belief to the contrary, exist in the first 
place to teach. Nothing is more difficult than to find out with 
certainty how many people — other than research assistants, 
etc. — pursue different subjects in our universities, for official 
titles are misleading and administrative categories unhelpful. 
In a fairly careful reckoning there are, I think, nearly forty 
sociologists in our universities, as compared with more than 
200 philosophers and perhaps 350 economists. Some 50 per 
cent of these sociologists are concentrated in London. They are 
burdened both by rather heavy teaching loads and the width 
of subject they are concerned to teach. (I know two lecturers, 
one in a college of London University, the other doing degree 
teaching in a London Polytechnic,* who are spreadeagled over 
no fewer than five topics from the comparative study of in- 
stitutions to social philosophy.) In addition, when a social 
problem occurs to someone it has become customary to look 
around for an academic sociologist to inform or advise, and 
then curse the poor devil for not being there. 

These academics are served by two journals: the long- 
established Sociological Review and the British Journal of Soctology.t 
In addition to the International Library of Sociology there are 
two other sociological series, published by Heinemann and by 
Allen and Unwin. Nor is there any evidence that other pub- 
lishers are averse to publishing in this field - when they get 
manuscripts. This is an enviable situation in some ways; one 
where demand even threatens to outrun supply, and complaint 
about the difficulty of publication is silly. It is not that good 
work goes unpublished, but that the less good and the bad are 
provided for which is the trouble. 

Not merely do too many doctoral theses (from which useful 
articles and research notes might have been extracted) appear 
as monstrous books, but a tradition has grown up of detailing 
every step in research, printing every piece of arithmetic and 
every table of figures (sociology is a science!), and altogether 

* The University of London also organizes excellent, but limited, evening 


classes for a Diploma in Sociology for adult students. 
+ The new Jewish Journal of Sociology is also a British publication. 
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neglecting style and form. Technical language and presentation 
are necessary; they do not excuse so many non-books. Yet, con- 
sidering how few the sociologists are, their output is creditable 
and, as I said, is as free of jargon as the subject matter will 
permit. And sociologists are not responsible for the measure- 
ment of academic worth by weight of publication, or for the 
multiplication of research degrees not as useful opportunities 
for post-graduate training and experience — which they are — 
but as increasingly necessary ritual qualifications for work in 
and out of the universities. 

In addition to what I said above about the charge that much 
of this writing is trivial, something else may be remarked. 
Social research costs money; not vast sums as in physics, but 
money all the same, often some thousands of pounds. And it 
takes time which, given the scarcity of sociologists and their 
concerns other than research, is in very short supply. Money 
introduces a new quality of the arbitrary into research: he 
who is qualified to obtain money is not necessarily he who is 
best qualified to spend it; if he is so qualified the research may 
have undergone a new definition at the hands of money-givers 
which distorts its purpose and utility. It is a well-known 
principle that, unless you make him a-senior civil servant, no 
academic is qualified to control any considerable sum without 
a guardian committee — pretty nautical touches of metaphor 
frequently make these committees, ‘steering’ or ‘pilot’. I know 
of exceptions, but much reading of work done in this way 
convinces me that the lowest common multiple of respectable 
dullness, not the highest common factor of imaginative wisdom 
usually emerges. 

Moreover the available cash is very limited. The univer- 
sities have little to spare. The foundations are beset by would- 
be clients. No wonder then that so many big problems are 
left alone or, if approached, are often approached with a 
stultifying fear that resources must be spent so carefully 
that significance cannot possibly result.* The really surprising 
thing is that under these circumstances good work is done. In 
addition there is a very comprehensible bias of the foundations 
towards research that has some bearing on immediate prob- 
lems of public policy and social need. It is excellent that such 

* This factor encourages an all too prevalent statistical purism, which is 


partly unreasoning faith, partly excessive caution, and which is both 
costly and harmful. 
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problems be tackled; from even the most practical point of 
view there is something shortsighted in financing only research 
into such questions. It also produces a curious bias of sociology 
as being exclusively the study of the poor, the unfortunate, and 
the delinquent, Bethnal Green and not Belgravia. 

The rich in Britain, unlike the rich in America, have and 
have had ways of gaining prestige other than by endowing 
universities and foundations. If sociology is to be fostered how 
should it be done? It is sometimes claimed that there should be 
some sort of body paralleling the Medical Research Council 
and drawing the resources which it administers from govern- 
ment — particularly the Home and Colonial Offices, and the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research — co-opera- 
tive foundations and university departments. This vision of the 
official sultans of social research with their administrative 
Janissaries and statistical Bashi-bazouks is not at first sight very 
encouraging. Yet something of the kind may emerge and 
perhaps be necessary. 

What is certainly necessary, and would provide centres of 
counter-vailing power, is more university provision, especially 
teaching provision in sociology — and not some substitute of 
more respectable name — and time and a little cash for funda- 
mental and comparative research. Those who have made the 
long march in the last twenty years are worried not only per- 
sonally — being human they would like some reward — but at 
the possible flourishing of ersatz disciplines. I am not sure that 
they are wrong. 

Greater university provision would produce another ad- 
vantage. Sociology can provide an admirable education. Its 
theoretical classics are as difficult, as bracing and as reward- 
ing as those of modern philosophy; its concern with the practical 
and present involves a commitment to reality of a profound 
character; its difficulties are of a kind to encourage both 
intellectual rigour and a healthy scepticism about the limita- 
tions of human knowledge and capacity; its concern with 
justice and values restores the sociology student to a central and 
generous area of philosophical concern; its techniques are 
useful for the ordinary business of life and involve some under- 
standing of the powers of both quantitative and comparative 
reasoning. 

The student of sociology must know a good deal of history - 
particularly of economic and social history. His knowledge 
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cannot be just ‘1834 and all that’; it must underlie all his 
familiarity with social structure, social policy and social change. 
Much of the old fear of sociology was, I suspect, a fear of a 
realistic social history of the recent past. Such a history must 
be created if we are to understand our present and produce a 
generation of young sociologists to go beyond the limited 
achievements of their elders. (Producing them might also go 
some way to healing the alleged breach between Sir Charles 
Snow’s two cultures.) 

An education of this kind need be no more severe than some 
of the degrees which already exist in Oxford and the Scottish 
Universities. There is an approximation to it already in the 
B.A. (Sociology) and B.Sc. (Sociology) of London. The danger 
is the manufacture of some kind of omnium gatherum with an 
emphasis on slumming such as is suggested for training social 
workers in Chapter g of the Report of the Working Party on Social 
Workers — a locus classicus of muddle and good intentions. 
Sociology has so far existed very largely on recruits from other 
backgrounds, but it can hardly do so in a more extensive 
future. If the new respect and public favour are to mean any- 
thing then they must be based on an adequate educational 
provision, and our public life could only benefit from the 
presence in it of people who thought sociologically whatever 
their vocational destiny. 

The position of the social sciences, between the Arts subjects 
and the natural sciences, is an odd one in university structure. 
In highly industrialized and prosperous societies, whether one 
likes it or not, many areas of the sciences of politics and 
economics seem less relevant than thirty years ago. It is not 
that these are subjects of less importance than they were; rather 
is it that unless some unsuspected breakthrough takes place, 
their claim as research as distinct from teaching disciplines 
seems less strong than it has been, and the excitement that 
their teaching can convey is lessened.* If they have left a gap, 
an unsatisfied feeling that it is intolerable not to know and to 
understand more about society in general and our society in 
particular, and if sociology can do something among the other 
social sciences to fill that gap, then this should be the time of 
opportunity that it appears to be. 

Whether the opportunity will be taken or not depends on the 

* The ‘sociologizing’ of these disciplines in America has gone fairly far, 
particularly of politics, and has increased their current vitality. 
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small body of sociologists: with a little illwill and intolerance 
we are capable of spoiling it. It depends also on the complex 
apparatus which shapes policy in and for the universities. Here 
the sociologists have little say. And it depends on government 
departments, the foundations, and educated opinion, and their 
goodwill is not enough; to be effective it must be intelligently 
directed. There is a danger that sociology, encouraged and 
petted, aided perhaps by a Social Science Research Council, 
will become a sort of mastodon, almost brainless but with 
enormous thews. Philanthropy, statistical technique and public 
endeavour are no substitute for intelligence. 

Success would not merely be good in itself, but good for the 
fabric and conscience of British society. Partial failure — the 
worst we need expect — would be a tragedy only for those who 
are committed to the subject. We all welcome a little defeat in 
our lives, something about which to complain, and the destiny 
of sociology, so important to me personally, is not a matter of 
life and death to anyone. Still, it is a matter of concern if we 
are so old fashioned as to wish for a good life and the advance- 
ment of learning. 
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The special Spring Reading Number, now on sale, intro- 
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Stands to Reason), Sylvia Plath (The Daughters of Blossom 
Street) and Gordon Meyer (View to the River). A Spring 
Anthology of new poems includes poems by Robert Graves, 
Louis MacNeice, Thom Gunn, Hilary Corke, Norman 
Beswick and John Fuller. George Woodcock contributes 
an essay on Raymond Radiguet to the Living Dead series, 
and Harold Acton writes on Mario Praz. There are also 
book reviews by Donagh MacDonagh, Christine Brooke- 
Rose, Elizabeth Jennings, John Whiting and others .... 
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On the Eve 


Edward Shils 


The problem posed by our discussion of the future of sociology in Britain 
is really a problem of the development of British Society. 


impelled, reluctantly and slowly, to move forward from 

being the model of Edwardian modernity to being a lively 
up-to-date country, contemporary in every respect, sociology 
was bound to find first a foothold, then a niche and now a 
whole platform. It is not that Britain did not know about 
sociology. In a sense, sociology got started in Britain — as is 
often emphasized in circles where such claims constitute the 
main activity of sociologists — but like modern industrial tech- 
nology it had to be taken elsewhere to be improved and 
developed. The sober attempts of a small group of dourly 
noble reformers and administrators in the nineteenth century 
to find out the real ‘condition of England’ were the first of 
their kind in history. For the first time men sought to arrive at a 
judgement on their own society through the disciplined and 
direct study of their fellow citizens, by observing them, and by 
speaking with them and by the systematic recording of these 
observations and conversations. Sociology has certainly grown 
since the Poor Law Commissioners, Henry Mayhew and 
Charles Booth, but their mode of learning about their own 
society is still essential to sociology. Contemporary sociology 
might be more knowledgeable, more imaginative, more in- 
genious than they were, but it would not be what it is without 
them. After this great surge which ran over two-thirds of a 
century, British sociological powers seemed to exhaust them- 
selves. In France and Germany, powerful and learned minds 
thought about the nature of society and tried to envisage 
modern society within the species of all the societies known to 


Ji: was bound to come, sooner or later. Once Britain was 
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history. In America, sociologists busied themselves in villages 
and in the city streets, carrying on the work of Booth, finding 
illustrations of the ideas of Simmel, Ténnies, and Durkheim 
and developing a few of their own. In Britain, however, for nearly 
fifty years, while anthropology and economics flourished as in 
no other country, sociology gathered the soft dust of libraries, 
bathed in the dim light of ancestral idolatry and produced only 
the grit of resentment. Here and there during these socio- 
logically sterile decades, there was a momentary pulse of life 
but it never spread and the air of death soon reasserted itself. 
Graham Wallas on politics, Tawney on the culture of class, 
Hogben and Ginsberg on social selection gave off some sparks 
which no one ever nurtured into even a small flame. Outside 
the London School of Economics, sociology was scarcely even 
allowed to touch the handle of the university door. In the half- 
world of journalism and politics, an odd little series called Fact 
and a wild gypsy crusade called Mass Observation lived 
briefly and passed away unnoticed and unmourned. 

Now sociology is returning. It has become an O K thing. 
Since the Second World War, it has become established in 
more than half of the modern universities. Oxford, rolling with 
the attack, at the end of the forties created a lectureship, 
which, with skill bred of long practice, was then cramped in 
cold inhospitality. Cambridge is yielding to the pressure of 
external opinion, to an internal movement of young and 
middle-aged Turks and to the enthusiasm of undergraduates, 
who, inspired by their own liveliness and some American paper- 
backs, have been carrying on a sociological guerilla. The 
popular press publishes the results of sociological enquiries and 
would publish more if there were more. The Times offers the 
lofty patronage of its leader columns and its news pages. The 
Guardian makes its turnover available to sociologists. The Spectator 
reviews their work with kindness and The New Left Review regards 
the ‘right kind’ of sociology as its charge. So the times are 
changing, and, in the madness of this age, sociologists in a small 
way join the ranks of the beneficiaries of change, like women, 
Negroes, working-men, young people and the other outcasts of 
more spacious times. 


II 


Why did sociology fail to establish itself in Britain during the 
first half of the present century except in the furtive, half- 
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starved way which we know? The simplest answer would be 
to say that sociology was not good enough to fare better. If 
the world were a scene of justice, that answer would be accept- 
able. It is not, however, a scene of justice and to accept that 
answer is to take, as true, the wall-eyed beliefs of those who 
defend much that is equally nonsensical and less important. 
It would be to share the dreary and well-polished complacency 
of Oxford and Cambridge and to exonerate them from their 
responsibility for its intellectual backwardness and its institu- 
tional feebleness. It is Oxford and Cambridge who have hidden 
themselves in the wood pile. The smugness of Oxford and 
Cambridge, their near-monopoly of the cleverest and liveliest 
young people, and their intellectual tyranny must bear primary 
responsibility for the retrograde condition of sociology in Great 
Britain. How could sociologists come into existence in Britain 
when in Oxford and Cambridge, sociologists were looked upon 
as pariahs, as no better than Americans or Germans? How 
could sociology establish itself as a subject worthy of a free- 
born Englishman when it was a product of German abstruse- 
ness and American indiscriminateness, when its practitioners in 
England were often awkward foreigners or restive lower-class 
boys and when its chief representative was the London School 
of Economics. 

Why were Oxford and Cambridge so obstinate? To some 
extent, they were right in their assertion that sociology is no 
science, and that its works are often painfully inelegant in 
presentation. But that is not anywhere near the whole story, 
nor at all close to the root of the matter. The central fact is that 
the highest type of British intellectual — the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge intellectual of the first half of this century — is a man of 
acute intelligence and fastidious standards exercised within the 
constraints of a narrow imagination and an undeveloped heart. 
Sociology is a study which has for its ultimate object the 
ramification of the logic of the heart. The narrow imagination 
and the undeveloped heart cannot cope with the logic of the 
heart as it beats in daily life and in times of crisis. 

Sociology is not at present and is not likely to become in the 
near future a subject for intellectual sharpshooters. Too many 
points can be scored off sociology by those who regard intel- 
lectual activity not as discovery but a game in which the 
prizes go for rigour and elegance of proof, and for proving 
the other fellow wrong. Discoveries are not made in this way, 
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least of all self-discoveries and the discoveries of the self in 
one’s fellow-man. The tutorial system with its emphasis on 
concise argument and its suppression of the sympathetic under- 
standing of overtones has been a bulwark against the emergence 
of the sociological way of groping towards the light. The 
progress of the pure sciences in Oxford and Cambridge in the 
present century, of economic theory and latterly of analytic 
and ordinary language philosophy with their rigorous pro- 
cedures, subtle and precise distinctions and their utter aridity 
of mind were also uncongenial to the fumbling and inchoate 
ways of sociology and its frequent loss of itself in winding side- 
tracks or in the empyrean. 

The real difficulty lay, however, in the undeveloped heart, 
the inability to embrace the condition and state of mind of 
one’s fellow man through contact and imagination. Sometimes 
this inability justified itself through respect for the other man’s 
privacy, sometimes it took the forms of sheer indifference or 
political zeal. Whatever its manifestation, it expressed a narrow 
range of imagination, a desiccated capacity for empathy with 
the dispositions of other human beings in one’s own society. 
It was all right, from this point of view, for an Englishman to 
go to study the Africans in the bush or the natives of the 
Pacific islands — but even there the chief of those British 
scholars who did so were from the Antipodes, from Poland 
and from the Russian Pale via South Africa. (The most 
distinguished English anthropologist of his time lived in one 
variety of exile or another for most of his career.) Englishmen 
did study the natives of the Empire but few of them did it as 
much or with the penetration of the ‘foreigners’ like Malinow- 
ski, Gluckman, Fortes, Firth, Schapera, et al. To study the 
natives of Britain was another matter. It was almost unthink- 
able for an able-bodied and well-educated Englishman in his 
right mind to study the people of his own country. Mr Tom 
Harrison and Professor Charles Madge were thought to be 
madcaps for starting Mass Observation, and indeed they had 
to be to go so far from the boundaries of the academically 
permissible in the 1930s. (Only the Pole, Malinowski, extended 
a friendly hand to them.) 

The cliché ordinarily adduced to explain the absence of 
British sociology is that the United Kingdom was until very 
recently a traditionally stable society which raised no funda- 
mental problems, like Germany or France in the nineteenth 
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century; it therefore did not require sociology to help it to 
ruminate on its problems. There might be a little truth in this 
cliché — but not much, It was not that the British social struc- 
ture and its stability raised no questions; after all, there was a 
very lively public discussion of British institutions by politicians 
and journalists throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. It was rather that once Oxford and Cambridge were 
established as intellectually respectable institutions, i.e. after 
the Royal Commissions on the Universities, the academic 
élite of Britain were resolute in their refusal to raise questions 
about the life of their fellow-countrymen. Adventurous 
travellers, colonial and Indian civil servants could be produced 
in plenty but not persons willing as amateurs to explore the 
lives of their own fellow countrymen. There have been, it is 
true, since late in the last century, a few university missionaries 
to the working classes, who were willing to live in ‘settlements’ 
in working class areas, and to offer instruction to members of 
the working classes. Even these worthy men have been put off 
by ‘darkest England’. There was an inhibition about contact, 
a shyness, and at bottom, a plain deficiency of empathic 
capacity. 

In the ’thirties of the present century, there was a slight 
animation of sociological interest, a few pieces of reportage of 
the life of the unemployed. The best of them — Bakkes’s The 
Unemployed Man was, however, the work of an American, and 
Orwell’s The Road to Wigan Pier was the work of an extra- 
ordinary personality who had contracted out of the British 
upper-middle class life and had never been to a university. 
At that time the London School of Economics was the only 
academic centre of sociological studies and it was no more a 
nursery of the power of sympathetic understanding than it is 
at present. 

The late Karl Mannheim created a stir at the LS E in the 
thirties among churchmen, literary men of a Christian bent 
and publicists. The sociology which he promulgated did not 
involve contact with the lives of ordinary persons. It was a 
grandiose disquisition on epochal trends and the enthusiasm 
which it called forth among students sent very few of them 
into the field. (I do not recall that there was one native Briton 
among those who did a little field work under his sponsorship.) 

There were many German refugees at the School of Econo- 
mics who were attracted by sociology, but they were also in 
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their special German fashion attracted by ‘der englische 
Gentleman’; those who could, tried to pass as such, which 
meant that they became more British than the announcers on 
the BB C, they took to briar pipes and The Times and they 
would not be seen dead with sociology. The others whose 
appetites for sociology were stronger or more adventurous 
went to the United States; those who were left were the less 
successful, the W E A lecturers with their worn briefcases, who 
were scarcely good advertisements for the dignity of sociology. 

When, after the war, the London School of Economics 
expanded, and sociology expanded with it, the offspring of 
foreigners, and those who had come to Britain as the children 
of refugees supplied a surprisingly large proportion of the 
students of sociology. They were timorous, even if often talka- 
tive outsiders; they lacked the self-confidence to do something 
which was not generally acknowledged and yet they clung to 
their subject with a touching affection. They were part of a 
larger group of recruits to sociology — in the second half of the 
*forties - who came from the working and black-coated classes. 
These often gentle and sweet, sometimes felinely distrustful 
young people, for the most part felt themselves ill at ease, 
uncertain and unconfident of their ability to do something of 
which their elders and their examiners disapproved. They too 
felt themselves to be ‘outsiders’, and a natural shyness was 
accentuated by a sense of remoteness from the pillars of British 
society. Only very few of these were able to avoid the defiant 
suspicion which marks the descendants of Leonard Bast; some 
of those who succeeded are at present the best hopes of British 
sociology. The others fell by the wayside; insufficient prospects 
of employment, insufficient talents, insufficient encouragement 
from their elders, the indifference of a frightening environment 
overcame their perhaps too passive curiosity. Yet this genera- 
tion was the first generation of a real British sociology. They 
deserve a loving if belated salute from one of their old teachers. 

Bit by bit, in the decade and a half since the Second War the 
provinces have been populated. Professorships have been 
created and filled at Leeds, Nottingham, Birmingham; lecture- 
ships nearly everywhere. Liverpool had already had a sub- 
stantial department of social science teaching and research 
under the direction of Professor Simey and it has continued to 
grow. The London School of Economics consolidated its 
cheerless imperium and exiled to the provinces its few graduates 
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with genuine curiosity about British society and a warm- 
hearted willingness to make contact with living human beings. 
Yet, somehow, despite its expansion, academic sociology has 
not flourished in Britain. A number of modestly undertaken 
local surveys, some interesting work on educational selection, 
a judicious study of children and television, an austere review 
of social mobility in Britain, a study of the black-coated worker 
made, in the largest assemblage of black-coated workers in the 
world, without a single interview, a few suggestive surveys of 
university students, some solid studies of Negro immigrants and 
dock thefts in Liverpool, began to dot the map, but still the 
sociological study of British society has not caught on. (There 
are two sociological reviews in Great Britain, each issue filled 
with articles, but one is startled to see how few of them deal 
realistically, or even at all, with contemporary British society.) 
In general, therefore, the academic establishment of sociology 
in the modern universities had not succeeded in overcoming 
the handicaps to which we have referred. 

The practice of sociology outside the universities has been 
no more successful. The Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 
tions began after the war with a staff of unusual brilliance and 
a remarkably diversified and rich experience in the Army, 
but it has never succeeded in exerting any influence in the 
world of academic sociology. At first, it was the object of 
awed inquisitiveness and malicious gossip; as it settled down to 
a comfortable career of consultation and research on industrial 
and administrative problems, it lost its charisma, and there- 
with its power to disturb. The Nuffield Foundation and other 
charitable trusts have sporadically supported social research, 
inside the universities and out, without dramatic consequences. 


III 


The present interest in sociology in Great Britain owes 
much of its stimulation to persons working outside the benefits 
of the system of British university sociology. We may mention 
in rapid order Michael Young and his staff, none of whom had 
academic sociological training and most of whose work is done 
without even the friendliness of academic sociology; Professor 
Richard Titmuss, who has had no formal academic training 
and who is officially the head of the department of social work 
at the London School of Economics; and Richard Hoggart 
and Raymond Williams, who probably had scarcely heard of 
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sociology when they wrote the two books which have been so 
much discussed and so much drawn into the argument for the 
need for sociology. 

Michael Young stands in the tradition of the bold amateur 
who does what impulse and imagination dictate, regardless of 
what the guardians of the official view require. He was the first 
of those Labourites who renounced the tired phrases of inherited 
socialist doctrine and sought contact with reality by other roads. 
Sociology was the road he chose to bring him into intimate 
relationship with contemporary society. 

Professor Titmuss represents two unique British traditions, 
the private scholar, and the public servant who seeks to clarify, 
criticize and guide public policy in the light of systematic 
empirical study. In a way, he represents a sophisticated and 
deepened return to the tradition of the Webbs, the Poor Law 
Commissioners and the great Blue Books. 

The preoccupation of the New Left with sociology has more 
resemblance to Michael Young’s sociology than to Richard 
Titmuss’s. They too are fed up with the clichés of socialist 
thought; but unlike Michael Young, the clichés they are 
struggling against are Marxian and not just Labourite. And 
they are, unlike Michael Young, a little more committed to a 
solution. Although they are critical of Marxism they also want 
to preserve as much as they can. For them, Professor C. Wright 
Mills is the man, and accordingly not much that is fruitful for 
the understanding of contemporary Britain can be expected 
from them. But there are others in ‘the New Left’ who are not 
so much interested in saving their mind’s face and who really 
want to understand what intrigues and disturbs them. They 
still have their strong political interests but they are open 
enough, honest enough, and humane enough to be curious. 
It is among them that some of the omens of good fortune for 
British sociology should be sought. 

The reception in intellectual circles, of the books of the 
Institute of Community Studies, of Hoggart’s The Uses of 
Literacy, and of the other works which make up the sociological 
renaissance of the past few years has no single explanation. 
In part and perhaps fundamentally it is a product of the fact 
that, if Britain is not becoming truly democratic socially, its 
intellectuals are at least beginning to develop some deeper 
sense of affinity with the sectors of society which exist outside 
Oxford, Cambridge, the Civil Service, the Church of England 
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and the House of Commons. This extension of awareness has, 
to some extent, arisen from the increased numbers of offspring 
of the working and lower middle classes, who, having passed 
through universities, and entered the civil service and the 
learned professions, have carried with them some memories of 
life in the outer zones of British society. The achievement of a 
more widely shared affluence has made for greater visibility of 
the lower classes; their way of life and their pleasures have 
simply become more noticeable to the educated. They them- 
selves appear more often in districts of the large towns into 
which lower-class persons did not previously enter, their shops 
attract the eye by their brightness and their fullness. Then 
too, television has made the intellectuals much more sensitive 
to the existence of the lower classes. As in the United States, 
the pleasures, the tastes and the outlook of the previously 
excluded classes force themselves into the field of attention of 
the educated. More important than any of this is the growth of 
the sense of affinity, of the extension of the capacity for empathy. 


IV 


Now what are the prospects that these present whispers will 
turn into voices and that the voices will gain coherence and 
articulation? It might seem ridiculous in view of the present 
sterility of much of British academic sociology to say that it 
depends on what happens in the universities. Still, it is probably 
true. 

The progress of sociology in Britain rests on its effective 
establishment in the two ancient universities. This does not 
just appear ridiculous; it is also unpleasant to acknowledge the 
strategic importance of these institutions which have not, by 
their conduct with regard to sociology, deserved to enjoy such 
a crucial position. The fact, none the less, remains. The older 
universities still get the cleverest and most imaginatively daring 
students and they confer self-confidence on them, even if they 
did not quite have it when they came up. The modern uni- 
versities still get the sweet, shy, blanched children, the awk- 
ward, the angular, deferential, resentful, hard working, 
intelligent and often very gifted. They are frequently a bit 
uneasy and their uneasiness is not relieved by the sense that they 
are members of great and highly respected universities — which 
they often are. Indeed their teachers’ inclination to look on 
them as the visible evidence of their own exile from the golden 
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triangle of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, only reinforces 
the students’ vague sense of being cave-dwelling outcastes. 
With this state of mind, little genuinely fruitful sociology can 
be carried on. Truthful sociology cannot be done effectively 
by those who feel alien to their own society, who feel themselves 
cast out by it and who also feel that the subject they are studying 
is looked down upon. It will take some time for this attitude to 
die out because it is deeply engrained. 

In the meantime, sociology will have to seek its recruits 
among persons who are not so cripplingly afflicted. The 
students who come up to the ancient universities seem not to 
be so afflicted by this lack of self-esteem. Self-esteem is not, 
however, the sole requirement for doing sociology, it is just one 
of them. The imaginative feeling for patterns of life and out- 
look other than one’s own is also a necessity and this frequently 
is not nurtured by the tone of intelligent complacency which 
the ancient universities foster in their pupils. None the less, 
the superior intellectual quality of the undergraduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge gives these two universities a great asset, 
were they to take seriously the cultivation of sociological studies. 

Sociology does not require for its progress a whole social 
class, or an entirely new breed of men. It only needs a few 
hundred people at a time, perhaps only a thousand in a quarter 
of a century. Even in a land of frozen and contracted hearts, 
it certainly should be possible for several thousand to be found. 

Sociology requires not only curiosity, openness of imagina- 
tion and high intelligence, it also requires decent institutional 
sponsorship and patronage. The modern universities have, 
thus far, done practically nothing to provide this. Oxford, 
having grudgingly created the lectureship more than a decade 
ago, then, as if by design prevented it from becoming effective. 
Sociology failed at Oxford on its early trials, not because 
Oxford has such wonderfully high standards to which sociology 
as it stands at present could not attain. It failed because Oxford 
was not interested in its success. The subject made no progress 
in the syllabus. Oxford now has the chance to start again and 
it remains to be seen what it will do. Cambridge too has 
launched itself upon the sea of sociology, but at present it has 
neither vessels nor crew. Its earnestness of intention is still to 
be tried. The conditions of its launching do, however, seem 
considerably more propitious than they were at Oxford a 
decade ago. 
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For sociology to establish itself at the older universities it 
will have to cope with the prejudices of the custodians of the 
longer-settled subjects and their competition for the students’ 
time and attention. Students have to take examinations and 
they cannot afford to spend very much time on subjects in 
which they will not be examined. And to get the subject 
accepted on the degree syllabus will require that its representa- 
tives not only be able teachers and investigators but that they 
also be skilful academic politicians with the good connections 
which politicians need in any sphere of life, not least in uni- 
versities. It is indispensable, therefore, that the sociologists be 
completely persona grata. They must be Fellows of esteemed 
colleges. They should be British. The sociologist who is a 
graduate of the university, where he is teaching and conducting 
his research, will enjoy additional political advantages in the 
representation of his subject. They should also be sociologists, as 
good as the present state of the subject allows. 

The recent triumphs of sociology at Cambridge are not 
necessarily enduring triumphs. The friends of sociology at 
Cambridge should remember that most triumphs leave behind 
aggrieved feelings and hopes of revenge, and that it is quite 
possible that they do so at Cambridge too. 

A victory on paper is only the beginning and it would be a 
mistake to think the matter can rest there. The Visiting Pro- 
fessorship of Social Theory at Cambridge, which at first 
seemed to be the opening of the door to sociology, turned out 
in the end to resemble a victory for the patient wisdom of its 
enemies. Could not the present situation be of a piece with its 
predecessor ? 

When we ponder the proximate academic future of British 
sociology, we must never omit the economists from our reflec- 
tions. The heirs and the constructors of a great intellectual 
tradition, they do not, with a few exceptions, find sociology to 
their taste. Their experience of the Marshall lectures given by 
Professor Talcott Parsons did not cause them to reconsider 
their original views. Quite to the contrary! Its sloppiness and 
vagueness in comparison with the elegance and precision of 
their own subject, and its un-Britishness, all make for a dis- 
trustful or contemptuous attitude towards sociology. Then, 
too, sociologists are competitors with economics for what is 
going. The economists already showed their skill in snaffling 
any loose money when they made off with the funds provided 
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by the Treasury on the recommendation of the Report of the 
Clapham Committee on Social and Economic Research. Is 
there any reason to think that their eyes or hands have lost 
their cunning since then? Their current amiability towards 
sociology might well be genuine; if it is, then sociology will 
certainly benefit from close association with a subject of such 
high standards in research and analysis. 

The resistances of Oxford and Cambridge are strengthened 
by the bearing of official British sociology in the modern uni- 
versities. The contempt and condescension of those external to 
sociology in the academic world are equalled by the rancour 
and rivalry of some of the sociologists and their satellites. 
Some of them, quite apart from their own intellectual powers — 
which are in a few cases quite outstanding — are as great 
enemies of the development of their subject as those who are 
more avowedly on guard against it. A subject validates itself 
in part by its representatives. What can be thought of a field 
in which, as in the case of British sociology, each man’s hand 
is raised against each other man, and in which it is raised 
especially maliciously against those who do not fit an uncertain 
‘party line’. Of course, boorishness and cliqueishness are not 
necessarily incompatible with intellectual creativity — witness, 
for example, the professors of the German universities in their 
greatest age. Creativity is not, however, the accompaniment of 
these qualities in contemporary British sociology. The prejudice 
which it does to British sociology is not offset by the general 
insistence on the creation of more chairs in other universities 
and the allocation of more funds for sociological research. 


Vv 


The present impetus towards sociology derives from the 
enthusiasm of some exceptional young students and the con- 
geniality of educated public opinion. Are they strong enough 
to overcome the prejudices of the older academic generation? 
The vagueness and vastness of the expectations of the well- 
wishers of sociology contain seeds of instability. Their expecta- 
tions are of a nature which lays them open to easy disappoint- 
ment. They have been nurtured on William H. Whyte’s The 
Organization Man, David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, C. 
Wright Mills’s White Collar and The Power Elite, Michael 
Young’s and Peter Willmotts’s Family and Kinship in East 
London, Peter Townsend’s The Family Life of Old People, and 
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Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy. These, in their various 
ways, are interesting books presenting material or putting 
forward attractive interpretations of contemporary American 
and British societies. They are only a tiny fragment of what 
makes up sociology to-day and it is entirely possible that once 
students and general readers learn about the rest of the un- 
wieldy mass of sociology, their interest will moderate. There 
is much that is technical in sociology, much that is crude and 
much that is trivial. It will take expert guidance for the novice 
to make his way among the scattered oases of sociological 
literature. 

One wonders whether the present favour of educated public 
opinion will continue to shine on sociology. That favour is 
largely a phenomenon of the weeklies and the superior Sunday 
papers. The enthusiasms of these organs are notoriously labile; 
they wax and wane from issue to issue, from month to month. 
Journalists must not bore their readers and they do not wish 
to bore themselves. They like mild and fresh sensations, their 
minds wander. 

Fortunately for sociology, however, the congeniality of 
educated opinion is not solely a function of editorial policies. 
It is also a product of a genuine turn of the imaginative tide of 
British intellectual life. The novel of ‘exquisite sensibility’ as 
we know it from Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster, Elizabeth 
Jane Howard, Rosamond Lehmann, L. P. Hartley, Denton 
Welch and numerous others has moved over to make space for 
a more adventurous, more widely ranging imagination, no 
less sensitive and deeper in its sympathies. The novels of Colin 
MacInnes, Malcolm Bradbury, Alan Sillitoe, Robert Kee, 
Philip Callow, Kingsley Amis, John Wain, ef al., and the 
plays of John Osborne, Arnold Wesker, Bernard Kops and their 
like express an opening of the British intellectual imagination 
which had been lacking for some decades. The incorporation 
into English literature of writers from the periphery, Dan 
Jacobson, Doris Lessing, Samuel Selvon, V. S. Naipaul, Victor 
Anant — and they are not alone — bring evidence that the 
Welfare State and the worldwide growth of a more inclusive 
social sensitivity have not left British intellectual life un- 
touched. It is in the growth of this new sensitivity, this greater 
openness to the previously hidden experiences of fellow men, 
that the possible foundations for a relatively enduring establish- 
ment of the sociological outlook may be perceived. 
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VI 

The fate of sociology in Britain depends however, as much 
on sociology itself and on the sociologists themselves, as it does 
on the more external events of academic machinery and the 
state of educated public opinion. The question is whether 
sociology can deliver the goods and what kinds of goods it 
can deliver? The best thing about sociology is its marvellously 
interesting subject-matter. Thus far, sociology has not lived at 
the level of its subject-matter. 

To-day, seen from a distance, sociology is almost as exciting 
intellectually as Marxism was twenty-five years ago. Its ancient 
subject matter has the fascination of novelty. Its technique and 
its theory are capable of offering an intellectual challenge — not 
in their present state as demanding or as rewarding as the 
problems of physics or economic theory or linguistics, but the 
experience of contact with the subject-matter compensates for 
their shortcomings. 

The first task of British sociology is to study British society, 
not just its Negroes or widows or its juvenile delinquents, 
although these are very worthwhile topics. It has to study how 
people live in every class and generation, in representative 
occupations, in towns and villages, in offices, workshops, 
churches, parties, pubs, and clubs. There is no substitute for 
direct contact through intimate interviewing and first-hand 
and prolonged observation. Obviously, other sources have to be 
drawn upon — historical writings, public records, personal 
documents, officially gathered statistics. Large-scale surveys 
using questionnaires and semi-skilled interviewers — such as 
are used by public opinion polling organizations — will some- 
times be in order, but nothing can replace intimate fieldwork 
as a means of training sociologists and of obtaining realistic 
knowledge. A new régime of British sociology which does not 
give primacy to intimate and intensive interviewing might 
just as well spare itself the pains of birth. Of course, sociology 
should not be confined to such work — it should reach back 
into history and far out past the boundaries of Britain. The 
sensibility which reaches beyond contemporary Britain will be 
enormously enriched by the disciplined, first-hand study of 
British society. The general sociological theory which guides 
historical, comparative and macrosociological studies will be 
much better for being tested and tempered by empirical 
studies in contemporary Britain. 
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In its self-improvement, British sociology will do well to 
outgrow its preoccupation with America and American 
sociology. British sociology to-day suffers excessive intellectual 
dependence, coupled with writhing discomfort. Hence the 
eagerness to applaud every bit of derogatory nonsense which is 
purveyed about America and American sociology. This 
dependence will end when British sociologists have become 
sufficiently interested in their own society to be drawn to and 
guided by its problems, and this they will do when they really 
feel at home in it. 

The qualities which make a good sociologist are moral and 
psychological as well as intellectual. Good training will make a 
naturally inclined sociologist better. It can make a person who is 
not a sociologist by natural inclination into a more useful hewer 
of wood and drawer of water. British sociology cannot afford 
that luxury. Hence, selection will be as important as training. 
Whether an aspirant to a sociological career feels at home the 
length and breadth of his country and in every class is as 
important a criterion for a selection committee to bear in mind, 
as his erudition, his critical powers and his speed of response. 

The problem posed by our discussion of the future of sociology 
in Britain is really a problem of the development of British 
society. There is a circle in British society which is created and 
maintained by mirrors but which excludes and hurts those who 
think they are on the outside. Can that circle fade from con- 
sciousness, and from unconsciousness, and therewith from 
existence. Can the offspring of the poor and the middle classes 
cease to feel their exclusion from the mirage which through 
widespread belief is endowed with reality? Can the snobbery, 
of which the degrading, allegedly playful preoccupation a few 
years ago with ‘U’ and ‘Non-U’ was only one of many instances, 
dissolve so that Britain can become a society? Can it dissolve 
sufficiently and can the British heart develop sufficiently over 
the obstacles of condescension and fear, both masquerading as 
genuine dignity and privacy, for British sociologists to feel that 
they are one with their society ? Can they cease to be timorous, 
startled, captious, carping, overwhelmed outsiders and come 
to feel that their society is open to them and that they can 
accordingly study it through sympathy ? The slow and tentative 
movement of British sensibility in this direction is the best hope 
of British sociology, and without it, chairs, departments, 
syllabi and grants will be useless. 








Friends and Enemies 


Norman Birnbaum 


Sociologists range from educated and cultivated men to leaden-footed 
philistines ; they write about everything from the nature and destiny of 
man to fallen women. 


provide an opportunity too good to be missed by 

inveterate academic polemicists, by specialists in 
Weltanschauungen (their own Weltanschauungen) and by ‘methodo- 
logists’ afraid of reality. Sociology is vast and amorphous, 
disjointed and self-contradictory; anything can be said about 
it. There is no intellectual foible it does not contain, no 
gaucherie of which some sociologist is incapable, no political 
ideology which some version of it cannot defend. Sociologists 
range from educated and cultivated men to leaden-footed 
philistines; they write about everything from the nature and 
destiny of man to fallen women. They thus provide any comer 
with particular excuses for venting general grudges. Sociology 
is the great intellectual grab-bag of our time: everybody, 
from the Provost of King’s to the Professor of Logic at the 
London School of Economics, can reach into it, certain to 
find precisely what he wants. Discussions of it, then, ought to 
be specific. Personally, I’m more afraid of its friends, particu- 
larly its American friends, than its enemies. 

I first met its friends upon beginning research at Harvard. 
A New Yorker, I’d read Marx at an age when most English 
schoolboys had yet to discover Tennyson. I supposed that 
sociology was about the struggle for power in societies, their 
division into social strata, the inter-play of material interests 
and spiritual values in social change. But my teachers were 
‘building social science’ by trivial studies whose very triviality 
allegedly attested their contribution to some gigantic (future) 
accumulation of knowledge, by devising systems of categories 
so top-heavy that they collapsed upon contact with even the 
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surface of social life, and by developing a ‘methodology’ — in 
effect, the study of nothing in particular, designed to increase 
our means of understanding everything in general. These were 
sociology’s friends. They insisted that to doubt them was to 
join its enemies. I was bewildered, the more so since there were 
men of talent and conviction amongst them. I soon saw that 
they were obsessed. Like all obsessions, theirs was rationalized 
by an illusion — that precision and technology exhaustively 
characterize a science.* 

The illusion dies hard. In 1957 the President of the American 
Sociological Society, Professor Merton, flew here to address 
his British colleagues. He seemed to say that people in complex 
societies had different things to do in different contexts; it 
followed that not everybody they met would regard them in 
the same way. True; but was the trip necessary? Why should 
the President, an intelligent man, suppose that these dreary 
commonplaces constitute advances in human knowledge? His 
talk gave us a hint, for he complained that there were forty 
thousand (maybe it was eighty thousand) chemists in America 
and but five thousand sociologists. Sociology, like chemistry, 
could develop only if thousands of painstaking elementary 
investigations were undertaken. If the world were far simpler, 
free of every conflict and paradox, a sociology might be 
fashioned on these terms. But the natural sciences do not 
function in this way, and a sociology emptied of any historical 
content dissolves into nothingness. Professor Merton’s mistake 
is not ignoble: a rigorously scientific conception of the world 
appears to promise intellectual liberation. It becomes pseudo- 
scientific, however, when it ignores the fatalities of the human 
sciences. 

There are, of course, other voices in American sociology. 
C. Wright Mills has studied the new middle classes and the 
power élite. David Riesman has noted changes in the American 
character. William H. Whyte has shown some of the debilities 


* I recall an enormous pay-off on a study of “‘ values,” which excited 
much local comment — not least because none of the recipients seemed able 
to say what precisely ‘‘ values ”’ were. A Faculty Club wit made some impres- 
sion on me when he remarked, ‘‘ Values are what these guys lack.’’ Some 
years later he went to another university to direct an inquiry — into values. 
That made an even greater impression on me. In fact, many who in 1948 
were most enraged had within five years decided that their fields too, were, 
“ behavioral sciences”? — and therewith eligible for large-scale foundation 
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of large-scale corporate organization. Riesman is a solicitor 
turned professor of general studies, Whyte a journalist, and only 
Mills a ‘professional’ sociologist, if one of whom his colleagues 
are remarkably disapproving. Mills does take risks. He does 
not produce papers like a recent disquisition on ‘Status After 
Death’, which showed that, other things being equal, rich 
men had costlier funerals than poor men. Mills’s generaliza- 
tions may be false, but they are not cosmically irrelevant. 
Then there is a whole group of younger American sociologists 
(most of them ex-Marxists) who work on similar problems, if 
with different results. 

Recently, Pitirim Sorokin and Mills have each exploded 
intellectual land-mines under their colleagues’ chairs. In 
Sorokin’s Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology (1956) and Mills’s 
The Sociological Imagination (1959) they have criticized their 
colleagues’ servile imitation of the (misunderstood) methods of 
the natural sciences, the pretentious verbiage with which they 
advance banalities and tautologies, their failure to read any- 
thing written before 1950 and not published in a sociological 
journal, and their want of any historical and moral criteria in 
the selection of problems. Mills attributes these aberrations to 
the bureaucratic structure of the American academy, and to 
the pressures of a society requiring human engineering but 
resistant to social criticism. These strictures have not been 
without effect on the educated public as a whole, and those 
criticized have begun a tacit abandonment of positions they 
were once committed to defend, down to their last research 
assistant. 

At some point in 1958, The Times Literary Supplement appears 
to have discovered the discussion. In those terms of genteel 
and tired reproach it reserves for things it does not understand, 
The TLS has constructed an image of sociology derived 
exclusively from its lugubrious American professors. There is 
in Britain, however, a far more serious opposition to sociology, 
far less concerned with sociology’s manifest absurdities (which 
serve it well for propaganda purposes) but with the very real 
intellectual challenge it poses. If we are to understand this, we 
had best consider sociology’s recent history. 

Sociology has, in fact, many traditions. Such unity as it 
possesses comes chiefly from the difficulty all sociologies share. 
Both subject and object of ideological conflict, sociology has a 
peculiar liability. It usually deals with the core of a society’s 
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institutions, the class structure; its depiction of that structure 
and of the cultural and political conflicts endemic to it is 
invariably controversial. Sociologists themselves are never 
outside their societies, and affected as they are by their experi- 
ence they cannot approach even distant societies with complete 
detachment. Combined with the intrinsic difficulty of dealing 
with processes extended through time and society, this means 
that the sociologist can be objective only within limits. The 
limits are not fixed, and the border areas between fact and 
interpretation are unmarked and obscure — an ambiguous 
balance sheet which has given rise to a large number of 
philosophic bad cheques. 

I am, of course, as aware of the difference between fact and 
value as any sixth-form reader of Language, Truth and Logic. 
But the facts about the larger aspects of social life are not as 
clear-cut as those of biology or geology. Smaller, more acces- 
sible phenomena are embedded in larger ones. We can employ 
social survey techniques to ascertain recent shifts in political 
opinion (if with rather less certainty than Mr Henry Durant 
would have us believe). But we cannot use the social survey 
to analyse those recent changes in the class structure which 
account for these shifts. Our interest in smaller phenomena, 
usually, is the light they throw on larger questions. In sociology, 
then, men shuttle back and forth between the particular and 
the general. They are men, not machines - influenced by 
temperament, value, political preference and social milieu. No 
automatic formula can guarantee the validity of their per- 
ceptions, and their inferences and interpretations are subject at 
a hundred points to error. 

Sociology’s eighteenth-century origins, indeed, are to be 
found in the warfare of philosophy with religion. The social 
thinkers of the Enlightenment held that history, and human 
activity within it, was not God’s immutable work but the 
result of man’s faltering hand. The first great figures of sociology 
were avowedly philosophical and practical in intention. 
Comte, Marx, and Spencer sought both to establish an objec- 
tive science of society and to realize one rather than another 
set of values. Their legacies, somewhat truncated, still con- 
stitute the essential concerns of sociology: despite all differences 
amongst them, they agreed that sociology had to lay bare the 
inner structure of the new industrial society and to consider 
whether men could live in it without God. 
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Contemporary quantative research gives effect to Comte’s 
prescription for a positivistic science of society — devoid, 
however, of the moral certainty he expected to result from 
social inquiry. Spencer’s interest in non-Western society was 
the beginning of social anthropology and of the comparative 
study of social institutions generally, although we no longer 
seek the origins of free enterprise in the devolution of primitive 
mankind. Marx -— after a century of refutations — is the one 
sociologist who cannot be ignored. His notions on class conflict, 
on the process of change in society, on the conditions for the 
emergence of ideology and social awareness, his general and 
ill-specified view of ‘alienation’ as the human condition in 
capitalist society, have infused all of sociology. 

These thinkers, in the inimitable invective of the currently 
dominant school in English philosophy, were muddled. They 
confused fact and value, rearranged data to suit their a priori 
conceptions, and in general showed themselves unworthy of 
pass degrees in the P P E School at Oxford. The world, how- 
ever, is perverse. Their muddles were enormously fruitful, and 
had they lacked the courage of their speculations, they would 
long since have receded over the intellectual horizon. Who 
now reads Mill? 

Much of modern sociology is the result of the decomposition 
of the unified systems constructed in the nineteenth century. 
Sociology since then made two sorts of mistake. Either it 
attempted synthesis where none was possible, or it stuck to 
facts when synthesis was required. Not intellectual error 
alone, but the larger social pressures affecting the field account 
for the fact that sociologists to-day speak in a babble of tongues. 
These pressures have often been conveyed through the con- 
tinuities in a nation’s mode of thought, themes derived from its 
major conflicts of power. 

On the Continent, sociology has been largely conservative, 
engaged in a search for a counter-theory to Marxism. Weber’s 
work was a continuing dialogue with Marxism, and his views 
on the omnipresence of bureaucracy and the independent role 
of religion in history were attempted refutations of the Marxist 
theories of the state and of ideology. Durkheim’s interest in the 
integration of the individual to the group was a reflection of 
his effort to establish a Republican and secular morality, a 
counterweight at once to Marxism and the Catholic social 
theory of the French right. American sociology, by contrast, 
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was mainly reformist. To recall Nietzsche’s aphorism about 
German philosophy, its father was a Protestant pastor. It was 
the product of the Social Gospel and the movement of middle- 
class social reform, whose protagonists were horrified by the 
immigrant slums and determined to ascertain the dimensions 
of the mess before cleaning it up. 

Sociology, then, lives in a plurality of value universes. 
Despite or because of its habitat, it has been an uncommonly 
productive discipline amongst the social sciences. Sociologists, 
under the usual rules of evidence, have accumulated a large 
amount of data. These concern the social strata and their 
organization; the modes of recruitment into them; the social 
élites; the social setting of religion, art, and science; the inter- 
action of institutions in political conflict and in social change 
generally. The empirical findings of sociology are not con- 
troverted by the partisans of any number of differing ideologies. 
Interpretations, of course, vary. 

Where, in all of this, does British sociology stand ? Sociology 
is rather new in the universities, rather ancient in the nation’s 
intellectual life. Milar and Hume did sociological work. The 
tradition of ‘political arithmetic’ is British; the modern social 
survey began in eighteenth-century Scotland. The nineteenth- 
century movement of social reform entailed the careful accumu- 
lation of data by the early students of poverty and the working 
class. These were not subjects thought fit for University 
education. The young gentlemen of the ruling class, and those 
being trained to serve them in the Civil Service, were not 
expected to need knowledge of this sort about their con- 
temporaries. The classical curriculum, with its fantastic image 
of antiquity, sufficed for apprentice rulers supposed to be sure 
of their heritage; better that they studied the principles and 
techniques of rule (with Plato) than the society in which they 
enjoyed their advantages. 

The Fabians took the opposite view. The Webbs initiated 
and themselves executed an astonishingly comprehensive 
programme of social investigation. They did so without doing 
violence to the historical sense: a continuing component of the 
British sociological tradition — one which distinguishes it from 
the American one - is its refusal to accept arbitrary distinctions 
about its subject matter, its insistence on analysing modern 
society in temporal depth. The Webbs were associated with 
those enthusiastic and not imperceptive amateur sociologists, 
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Shaw and Wells. At the London School of Economics, which 
they founded to provide an academic setting for the kinds of 
inquiry which the British academy had so far refused, they were 
succeeded by a distinguished group of scholars who worked 
sociologically, whatever their disciplines: Graham Wallas, 
Leonard Hobhouse, R. H. Tawney, Harold Laski, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, Morris Ginsberg, Karl Mannheim. Each of these 
scholars made a consideration of social structure the centre 
point of his work; each was interested in the control of social 
change. 

The intellectual descendants of the Webbs are still concen- 
trated at the LS E. The studies of the Welfare State by Titmuss 
and his associates have already destroyed one carefully pro- 
pagated myth, that the middle classes somehow lose by it. 
The investigations directed by David Glass have shown how 
the nation’s élites, by controlling the educational system and 
the professions, have retained their supremacy inside the social 
structure altered by the Welfare State. (It is ironical that on 
the whole, the institution founded by the Webbs has made 
great efforts to repress its reformist past; there are to-day 
several company directors on its teaching staff but no members 
of the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 
The LSE, of course, also houses Professor Popper, whose 
animadversions on sociology are read with the greatest atten- 
tion by many British sociologists; they fail to find much 
evidence that their philosophical colleague is acquainted with 
the literature of their field.) British sociology, then, seems to 
retain its early reformist bias. In the younger generation of 
university teachers, partly as a result of Mannheim’s influence, 
that bias has given way to a more sophisticated and modernized 
interest in Marxism. 

A good deal of sociology is done in this country under 
another name. Britain’s imperial position has stimulated an 
interest in variations among different types of society. From 
the elder Mill through the Indian Census, in the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the researches of the social anthropologists, 
British scholarship has accumulated an enormous amount of 
data on institutional variation. Resistances to the sociological 
study of British institutions appear not to have prevented the 
Colonial Social Science Research Council from sending teams of 
anthropologists into the field. Sociology does seem to be more 
acceptable in Britain if its objects are remote, or foreign, or 
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dead. (The Reverend Montgomery Watt, who lectures in 
Arabic at Edinburgh, has published an impressive analysis of 
the class basis of Muhamed’s prophecy; none of his colleagues 
has performed the same service for John Knox.) 

Sociology is taught at the newer universities, although not 
at all of them, and not yet at the older ones. The sources of 
resistance to sociology in British academic life are complex, 
and the reasons given by its enemies are often good ones 
rather than real ones. They point with horror to the American 
scene, of course, but they might equally well point with 
admiration to an elegant and flourishing school of sociology 
at the Sorbonne; their selective perception requires investigation. 

Part of the resistance is, of course, due to the association of 
sociology with the British Left. But the Continental example, 
where theoretical sociology has largely been Conservative, 
suggests that the right is rather more anxious than it ought to 
be. The American example, further, suggests that a certain 
kind of sociology makes as ideal an instrument of administrative 
technology as certain kinds of economics. However, socio- 
logical generalization about contemporary Britain may well 
involve the projection of future trends, and perhaps this violates 
that ‘empiricism’ by which a good many intelligent Britons 
persuade themselves that what they can read in The Times 
exhausts reality. Part of the resistance, too, comes from a 
certain type of literary amateur, more honoured in Britain than 
elsewhere, who finds any hard intellectual work somehow in 
bad taste. Whatever the reason, thinking about the whole of 
British society and its conflicts, as well as the identification of 
material or spiritual poverty within it, seems difficult for 
influential sections of the British intelligentsia — perhaps most 
difficult for those who identify themselves most closely with the 
present distribution of power and advantage in British society. 

Within the universities, resistance to sociology seems 
strongest in the three disciplines to which it is most allied: 
history, philosophy and politics. It would be vulgar to suggest 
that resistance is due to the fear of losing students, but it would 
be sociologically unrealistic to ignore this ignoble motive 
entirely. History is the simplest case. The revulsion against 
sociology amongst certain historians is a continuation of 
history’s own internecine warfare. There are many historians 
who regard statements more venturesome than the assertion 
that every Greek coin has two and only two sides as dangerously 
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speculative. What they fear from sociology is what they fear 
in history itself: the intrusion of general ideas. The controversy 
on the rise of the Gentry shows that sociological ideas, derived 
from Marx and Weber, have already entered historical studies. 
Professor Trevor-Roper and his Marxist opponents are at one 
on this, that history without sociology is blind. 

The case of the philosophers is more difficult. In these pages 
recently, one of Mr Ernest Gellner’s critics dismissed as 
‘gossip’ his sociological analysis of Oxford philosophy. The 
critic is not well informed as to the history of his own field; 
unless we are to accept that Hobbes and Hegel were nothing 
but gossipmongers, we must admit that a search for the social 
psychological origins of belief has been a traditional part of 
philosophy. Indeed, as philosophy has become detached from 
the social sciences it has been in some danger of losing philo- 
sophical relevance. What is the use, in the era of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, of the kind of moral philosophy that still 
depicts the individual as an ethical Robinson Crusoe? Be that 
as it may, those who hold that philosophy is now a special 
technical discipline amongst other disciplines ought not, on the 
face of it, to be disturbed by sociology’s claims. Those who hold 
that philosophy is some kind of synthetic science, however, 
might for their part welcome sociology in order to have yet 
more to synthesise. Philosophers, however, exhibit no very 
reasoned attitudes on these points; perhaps one of them can tell 
us why. 

Resistance to sociology amongst teachers of politics is rather 
more interesting. Politics as a field is in itself seriously divided, 
between the study of political institutions and political philo- 
sophy. Its amorphousness, and many of its uncertainties in 
relation to history, are not dissimilar to problems encountered 
within sociology. Politics, too, is a parvenu discipline; newcomers 
to the academic hierarchy may feel especially obliged to defend 
its present arrangements. More important, sociology by its 
very existence seems to imply that the criteria by which many 
students of politics define their problems are simply the claims 
of liberal political ideology, taken at face value. The separation 
of politics from sociology constitutes an answer to sociological 
questions: it declares them a priori irrelevant. In fact, many 
teachers of politics do think that they have a good deal to 
learn from the sociological study of public opinion, of bureau- 
cracy and of class structure. 
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These resistances will no doubt be overcome in time, 
although not entirely by argument. Britain’s decline as a 
world power, and the changes now taking place within British 
society, may make sociology appear more attractive as a 
university subject; they also make sociology more disturbing. 
Those outside the universities would find it difficult to com- 
prehend the dogmatism, rigidity, and sloth with which uni- 
versities generally meet proposals for major alterations in the 
curriculum. For the moment, there are more teaching posts in 
philosophy at Oxford than there are teaching posts in sociology 
in the entire United Kingdom. (This last number is also 
exceeded by the number of research posts in sociology in 
Paris.) 

The absence of sociology at Oxford and Cambridge has 
inhibited the development of the subject in the country as a 
whole. (In so far as sociology has been excluded from the older 
universities on account of the political tradition associated 
with it, the exclusion has served to keep sociology left, by 
maintaining unchanged the class composition of its recruit- 
ment.) Cambridge, however, is now about to begin under- 
graduate sociology teaching on a considerable scale. At my 
own university, Oxford, many students ‘and no small number 
of dons, manifest an intelligent and critical curiosity about the 
field. But I should not want to be in the unhappy position of 
denying a self-evident proposition: Oxford has attained such a 
state of academic perfection that changes would be superfluous. 

Should there be some expansion of sociology in the British 
universities, the field may find itself endangered by certain 
of its British friends. The social anthropologists, whose usual 
objects of inquiry are dissolving under their very eyes, are 
beginning to study industrial societies. But the techniques 
applicable to primitive village communities have only limited 
value when transferred elsewhere. Then, too, there is a school 
of strictly practical social research, whose canons of practicality 
are absurdly narrow. To understand contemporary society is 
not easy, and sometimes the long way around may prove the 
surest. In any case, it is a service neither to sociology nor to 
the left to make of sociology in Britain simply an instrument 
for measuring defects in the supply of social services. 

The important point is to see that sociology is neither 
monolith, machine, nor party. In the last analysis, the success 
or failure of sociological work depends upon the intelligence, 
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education, and sensitivity of the individual scholar. Not the 
least of the tasks incumbent upon him is an acknowledgement 
of the ambiguities and uncertainties of his own field. It would 
be pleasant to hope that such an acknowledgement would be 
met, by those who conceive of themselves as sociology’s 
opponents, with a willingness to re-examine received assump- 
tions. But there are good sociological reasons why the hope is 
not likely to be fulfilled. The arguments for sociology are 
practical, not theoretical. Since Marx, a sociological mode of 
analysis has penetrated the study of history and politics; the 
question of whether it belongs there is academic in the per- 
jorative sense. The study of literature and reflections on the 
wider questions of contemporary culture are equally influenced 
by consideration of the social context of spiritual effort; 
Eliot, Hoggart, and Williams agree on that. Among the claims 
that can be made for sociology as an academic discipline is 
that it does what no one else can or will do. For the study of 
class structure, of the distribution of power and cultural values 
in contemporary Britain, this claim can most certainly be made 
for British sociology. Yet another claim is that sociology does 
what others do, not better, but in a manner that is interestingly 
different. This claim could be made with respect to the com- 
parative study of institutions, although just on whom the 
burden should fall is not a serious question. 

Sociologists, at their best, insist on a sense of the inter- 
connectedness of the whole; they may help others from isolating 
and therefore falsifying their reading of its parts. Their experi- 
ence is beginning to teach them to live with a paradox: 
ideological interests produce the most objective sort of socio- 
logy, provided that the sociologist is reasonably self-conscious 
about his ideology. The tension between ideology and science, 
then, remains sociology’s fatal and recurrent crux; the effort to 
overcome it is the source of such intellectual and spiritual 
dignity as it possesses. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL WRITING 


Compared with the labour of reading through these volumes, all other 
labour, the labour of thieves on the treadmill, of children in factories, 
of negroes in sugar plantations, is an agreeable recreation. 


Not contemporary sociology but the history of a Regius Professor 
in Oxford provoked Macaulay, but his reaction, though more 
eloquent, is much like that of the modern critic of sociology. There 
is an expectation that sociology should have the charm of malicious 
gossip and the illumination of a new vision leading to easy and 
practical reform. Instead there are ‘damn thick books’ on (usually) 
small subjects. Parvis componere magna I learned at school, and I believe 
that out of the comparison of the small, the trivial, the limited, 
sociology is composing something larger, a real map of social rela- 
tions. But, even if I am right, this map is not yet very clear, it is full of 
areas of ignorance — very often marked ‘Here be the rich’ — and to 
those who approach sociology for the first time it must seem disap- 
pointing, confused and dull. 

The British are not a textbook writing people. In the Home 
University Library there is an excellent short Sociology by Morris 
Ginsberg, but it is meaningful in the main to those who already 
have worked in the field. W. J. H. Sprott has contributed a Sociology 
to Hutchinson’s University Library, and in 1959 G. D. Mitchell 
produced a genuine textbook with a slightly anthropological bias 
for the University Tutorial Press also austerely titled Sociology. These 
are both useful books, but their brevity and their didactic purpose 
may well produce a sensation of rather listless assent in those not 
committed to a course of sociological study. 

Can one then come to sociology by another path than textbooks 
and find at its end a portrait of British society, ‘warts and all’? 
The answer is, as yet, that one cannot. Good books like Carr- 
Saunders, Jones and Moser, Social Conditions in England and Wales or 
D. C. Marsh, The Changing Social Structure of England and Wales are 
primarily statistical, and our institutions, relations and ethos do 
not figure in their pages. How different is the situation in the 
United States! 

Sociological studies of life in modern America are about every- 
one; in Britain about other people. No aspect of life from sex by 
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social class or funeral customs by region are too private or trivial 
for some American student to examine and expound. In Britain 
the poor, the old, the young, the delinquent, the racial minority, 
the problem family are fair game; the taboos which surround the 
rest of us are of varying strength, but on the whole they protect us 
from research. This difference is itself of sociological interest. 
American society has always been inquisitive and suspicious of any 
too great privacy as being an affront to equality, possibly a mask for 
sinister purpose. But the difference also reflects the greater honour 
in which sociologists are held in America, their greater frequency, 
their richer resources and the desperation with which research 
subjects are sought in a country of Ph.D.’s. Nor is it ill-bred in 
America to be interested in American society. In this country we 
have no popular sociology to compare with, say, Spectorsky’s 
Exurbanites or Packard’s The Status Seekers which makes research 
accessible to a large readership. 

In Britain we slum. Comprehensive schools are studied, but 
public schools are allowed to proceed unexamined in an aura of 
approval of what and how they teach, and a mild questioning of 
whom they teach. At most in Britain we ask questions about who 
gets what from society and goes where on the social ladder; we 
seldom or never ask what is done, or why. Now ‘who’ questions are 
important and should be asked, but ‘what’ questions are from the 
point of both scientific sociology and social policy even more 
important. My generalization about British sociological writing is 
near enough being true to demand explanation. Any full answer 
would itself involve a sociological examination of modern British 
social structure — on which there is not so far a single book — and of 
British sociology as part of that structure. It will not be found here, 
though it is worth saying that in a status-ridden society everyone — 
even the sociologist — is frightened. 

On the whole it can be said that we slum rather well, though 
there is a tendency to a kind of proletarian pastoralism, not unlike 
that of Theatre Workshop, about some of our researches. Richard 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy - admittedly not professional socio- 
logy — is an example: the emotions of a youth spent in the working 
class a generation ago generalized to give a picture of working- 
class culture and cultural degradation in our time. The studies of 
Michael Young and his associates (Young and Willmott, Family and 
Kinship in East London; Townsend, The Family Life of Old People, 
P. Marris, Widows and their Families) are in many ways important 
and exciting, but they are basically studies of a traditional and 
perhaps exceptional section of the working class and its ordering of 
relations. They are shot through with unexamined values and a 
faith in ‘community’ which, however admirable, is not beyond 
question. 
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At least such studies are recognizably about people — even if 
people who are different, not really involved in that world in which 
researchers have their beings. Such pre-eminently ‘who’ studies as 
D. V. Glass (ed.) Social Mobility in Britain — easily the most significant 
piece of social research since the war — Floud, Halsey and Martin, 
Social Class and Educational Opportunity, or O. Banks, Parity and 
Prestige in English Secondary Education are more divorced from mere 
humanity. For some purposes this increases objectivity, but in less 
able hands it is all too often accompanied by a kind of ‘scientism’ — a 
mimicry of what are assumed to be the forms of natural science 
research. The autonomy of the social sciences is proclaimed, rather 
than demonstrated and human beings forgotten. 

In their different ways these latter books are all good, but it is 
remarkable how small the effect has been in six years of, for example, 
the demonstration that mobility between classes in Britain is high — 
Lipset and Bendix in their useful comparative study Social Mobility 
in Industrial Society believe it is as high here as in America — but not 
increasing very rapidly. This is surely exciting, significant for 
education, politics, welfare, for all of us. It is neglected. The interest 
of authors in their research methods and their desire to prove their 
scholarly integrity have gone a long way to rob their work of social 
and politcal impact. 

‘Scientism’ is, however, really overwhelming in some of the bad 
books that are published or which as manuscripts sadly, dog- 
eared, stained and out of date, wander round publisher’s offices 
and editorial committees. Research procedures, statistical calcula- 
tions and the tables resulting from them — material which, if printed 
at all, should appear in appendices — constitute the main text of 
jejune studies of local, temporary, trivial and unrepresentative 
problems. This Moloch worship, sacrificing life to an idol of science, 
is worse when it occurs in America than in Britain, worse in social 
psychology and criminology than in sociology, but it is present in 
British sociology, and taints even good work. 

Books, after all, should permit themselves to be read. No sane 
man writes for only the other 85 professional sociologists or even the 
500 or so members of the British Sociological Association. However 
much evidence is given, no one can be shown that primary data have 
not been invented or calculations cooked, but neither does anyone 
expect these things to be done. The reader has a right to know 
something of the methods used in research and to have the main 
quantitative data available. The research worker who wants more 
can — and does — write a letter to the author in order to find what he 
wants to know. Such counsel would, of course, reduce the length 
and number of books in sociology, and increase the number of 
articles. Would this be bad? 

This is not intended, of course, to reflect on books on method 
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like C. A. Moser’s Survey Methods in Social Investigation or manuals of 
data. Nor has it any relevance to such sociological Baedekers as the 
Third Statistical Account of Scotland. ‘Scientism’ is to be found rather 
in, to invent an instance for a real species, McLearmont, Ziegenfuss 
and Brown; Deprivation in Belgravia, a Study by Meal of the Food Habits 
of Nine Representative Families. 

The proletarian pastoral, a natural concern with problems for 
welfare work or social policy, and sheer ease of access has tended 
to confine British sociology to town life and even to big city life. 
Few of our people live in the country — despite our lawns and feudal 
pretensions we are the most urban of nations — and sociology has 
hardly touched the world of modern highly capitalized arable 
farming. There are studies like W. M. Williams’s The Sociology of 
an English Village: Gosforth and a number of investigations in Wales 
and Scotland. The typical life, if it exists, of English farming is 
less known than that of Malayan fishers or Chinese peasants, but 
though this is a pity I don’t think, given the number of investigators 
that it is a fault. It would be worth rectification, and will in time 
probably be put right. More serious is the point already touched 
on, the neglect of the rich, the powerful, the socially established and, 
in any serious sense, the ‘Establishment’. Such matters must appar- 
ently be left to such unlikely people as Dr Balogh and Miss Nancy 
Mitford. It is also extraordinary that we have no analyses of 
political behaviour and motivation in their social setting to compare 
with E. Shils’s The Torment of Secrecy — by far the most illuminating 
study of ‘security’ as a political phenomenon with social conse- 
quences — or S. M. Lipset’s Political Man, a comparative study in 
political sociology as yet obtainable only in America.* Instead we 
have electoral studies — ‘psephology’ — interesting enough, self- 
contained and repetitive, but apparently deliberately disdainful of 
what sociological concepts and techniques can do for the under- 
standing of political life. 

Yet on the whole British sociology is good at empirical study: 
one complains not of what is done, but of areas neglected and of 
narrowness of vision. It is sometimes guilty of what C. W. Mills in 
his The Sociological Imagination calls ‘abstracted empiricism’, but 
most of its problems are genuine. Mills’s other enemy is ‘grand 
theory’ — what people who have not read it make fun of in such works 
as Talcott Parsons’s The Social System. Together, says Mills, these 
make certain ‘that we do not learn too much about man and 
society — the first [grand theory] by formal and cloudy obscurantism, 
the second [abstracted empiricism] by formal and empty ingenuity.’ 
As far as ‘grand theory’ is concerned we in Britain need not be 
alarmed; in these islands it does not exist. 

This is, I think, a pity. I remember when reading The Sociological 

* To be published by Heinemann in the autumn. 
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Imagination my surprise at finding that, though a persistent critic of 
Parsons, I was on his side against Mills in this matter. Parsons is 
engaged on a legitimate and sensible task whatever one’s judgement 
of his performance. To do good sociology one must have ideas, 
concepts, principles of sociological comparison and procedure. One 
must try, or have tried, to order these in some logical pattern, 
some image of social structure. This is, in fact what Parsons attempts. 
It is also what Mills (along with H. Gerth) attempted in 1953 in an 
unjustly neglected work, Character and Social Structure. What the weak 
last chapters of The Sociological Imagination offer is no substitute for 
theoretical sociology. 

The classics of sociology are easily available in Britain. Most of 
Max Weber is to be found in translations of varying quality — the 
volume of essays From Max Weber being among the best and most 
accessible. Raymond Aron’s German Sociology* and the forthcoming 
Max Weber of R. Bendix provide guides to his untidy, fertile and 
imaginative world. Weber, Pareto and Durkheim are all in some 
sense placed in intellectual history by S. Hughes in his recent 
Consciousness and Society. Durkheim has been translated with what is 
sometimes staggering incompetence, but such central studies as 
Suicide and The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life are to be found 
in efficient if not elegant versions. 

If Weber is the layman’s, the historian’s, and the philosopher’s 
sociologist, then Durkheim is the social anthropologist’s and 
sociologist’s theorist. Unfortunately, in America and in England to 
a smaller extent the German mind is more popular and con- 
ventionally more impressive than the French. It is easy to criticize 
Durkheim, if only because he is clear. Weber labours under no such 
disadvantage. He is not clear and his errors are concealed by the 
luxuriance of his thought and the barbarity of his prose. Yet he is 
the lesser figure. In Britain it is only the social anthropologists who 
have consistently built on Durkheim’s foundations. Their reward 
has been great, but they have not repaid their debt to Durkheim by 
critical addition to his theoretical work. Some things in their theory 
are new, but, like our sociologists, they have added very little to our 
theoretical understanding of society though they have given us 
much by way of description. 

The tradition of comparative and developmental study in this 
country has fared better if only because it has been deliberately 
carried forward, whatever the fashion of the hour, by Ginsberg. 
Almost the only real contributions to the general framework of 
social thought since the last war are to be found in his Essays - 
consider, for example, his Herbert Spencer Lecture on Social Change 
which will appear in Volume III of these essays. Yet here too the 
seeker for sociological enlightenment had better turn, when he has 

* Now out of print. 
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read Ginsberg, to modern America and the older French and 
German writers. (In modern France theoretical sociology is still 
pursued, but this work is not available in English. In Germany, 
with few exceptions, we have only the reign of a rather brutal 
empiricism.) 

British empiricism is not brutal. It concerns, as was said, problems 
and policies. It is useful in principle, but often ineffective in fact. 
It is not as repulsive as it sometimes looks and from it one can gain 
an increasingly good picture of, say, the social functions of state 
education, the problems of the working-class aged in industrial 
areas, the life of the factory — but not its external relations: factories 
are, the cry runs, social systems; that they are part of a social and 
economic structure is too often forgotten — the problem family, 
the West Indian immigrant, and so on. One cannot yet find a 
portrait of the complex whole which is our society or serious studies 
of our middle and upper classes. Nor can one find in British socio- 
logical books alone much enlightenment on those factors and 
forces which integrate and maintain the human hive. 


D. G. MacR. 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance Packard. (Longmans. 215.) 
SOCIAL MOBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By S. M. Lipset 
and R. Bendix. (Heinemann. 30s.) 


THE WAIST-HIGH CULTURE. By Thomas Griffith. (Hutchinson. 
215.) 


There was once a popular song that began ‘Everybody’s doin’ it, 
doin’ it, doin’ it . . .. To-day, everybody is — describing, dissecting, 
and frequently decrying America, its inhabitants, its culture, and 
its way of life. Most is the work of Americans. To quote the Observer’s 
Washington correspondent some weeks ago: 
If you listen to America, you will detect a persistent background 
noise. . . . It is a ferociously critical and very literate sort of noise. It 
is saying that there is something profoundly wrong in and with 
America. . . . It is made up of the voices and writing of university 
teachers, of theologians, of politically-minded scientists, of per- 
turbed generals, of most of the serious journalists, of almost all the 
artists and there are even a few politicians in the chorus. .. . 


Now here are three more books to join the chorus, two for general 
readers and the third a survey of sociological studies and pre- 
sumably meant mainly for academic readers. 

In The Hidden Persuaders, Mr Packard succeeded in being light- 
heartedly informative and amusing. The Status Seekers is not so 
successful. As Mr Packard breathlessly describes the ways in which 
Americans of different social, economic, and cultural backgrounds 
differ in behaviour from each other, he has something of the air of 
M. Jourdain on discovering he had been talking prose all his life. 
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‘While Americans are ceremoniously egalitarian in their more 
conspicuous behaviour patterns they reflect their class status by the 
nuances of their demeanour, speech, taste, drinking and dining 
patterns and favoured pastimes.’ 

Mr Packard believes that class lines in America are hardening 
and that ‘status straining has intensified’. The big gap to-day, he 
says, is not between white and blue-collar workers (i.e. non-manual 
and manual) but between the upper and the lower middle class, 
or — to use Mr Packard’s own classification — between the Semi- 
Upper Class and the Limited Success Class. With the increasing 
stratification of American society, the chances of crossing this 
decisive dividing line have become steadily fewer. America is far 
from being an egalitarian society, as many Americans claim and 
believe, and Mr Packard provides a wealth of detail about the 
status ratings of various occupations, schools, colleges, and pos- 
sessions. These are sometimes accurate, sometimes inaccurate, and 
sometimes very funny. But the claim that these differences con- 
stitute ‘hidden barriers’ is puzzling. They may be barriers — though 
they are more easily got round, over, or ignored than Mr Packard 
concedes. But they are not, and never were, hidden. Most Americans 


know about them. Nor is much enlightenment offered by Mr 
Packard’s remark that 


To summarize, it would seem that our socializing patterns . . . are 
characterized by a confinement to one’s own kind and a carefulness 
to avoid or exclude those who might be construed to be of lesser or 
different status. The example of our leading national folk hero, 
Abraham Lincoln — who relished mingling with all kinds of people and 
enjoyed pricking the pretentious — is evidently no longer considered 
relevant by a very large proportion of our people. 


No; and it seldom has been. Before the Civil War, there was prob- 
ably more social egalitarianism than there has been since. But this 
neither means nor proves that there is less now than there was in 
1920 or 1940; nor does it throw any light on the way American 
society is now moving. 

The Status Seekers is characterized by loose thinking, the setting 
up and knocking down of various straw men, the drawing of false 
conclusions from shaky premises, and a tediously banal style. (“The 
candidate and his wife dressed and behaved the very best they 
knew how.’ ‘Such women dress up for the shopping trip. They 
strive to look their most chic and poised.’) All is not for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, American or otherwise. But dis- 
covering the obvious and excitedly writing about it does not help 
to discover whether American society is going the wrong way or, 
if it is, how to find a better one. 

Social Mobility in Industrial Society is a summary of various American 
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and European sociological surveys, in order to discover the com- 
parative rates of social mobility in different countries. The authors 
cast doubt on three generally-held beliefs: that there is less mobility 
in Europe than in the United States; that social mobility declines 
as industrial societies mature; and that the opportunities to enter 
the business élite become more restricted in mature industrial 
societies. A study of the availiable data — much of it admittedly 
inconclusive — has convinced them that none of these hypotheses is 
true. 

The authors believe that the amount of social mobility, as 
measured by moving across the line from manual to non-manual 
labour, is about the same in the United States as in the European 
countries for which they have data. (This may of course not be the 
best measure of social mobility, in view of changing industrial 
patterns, but it is all they have to work with at present.) They 
modify their conclusions about the United States by pointing out 
that there probably is, as most Americans believe, more chance to 
rise than in European countries for the large majority, because ‘a dis- 
proportionate share of poverty, unemployment, sickness and all 
forms of deprivation have fallen to the lot of minority groups, 
especially fifteen million Negro Americans.’ As new groups have 
come in and taken their place at the bottom of the social and 
economic ladders (the Puerto Ricans are the latest), the others have 
moved up a notch. So the Americans’ belief about their chances for 
advancement has a certain validity. 

According to the authors, social mobility is easier in America 
than elsewhere. There is less rejection of skilled workers and ‘pre- 
sumably less concern with personal background in much of the 
middle-class and more likelihood that the successful individual 
need only change his residential neighbourhood to bring his 
economic and social status into line. . . .” Moreover, consumption 
patterns are much more alike for all classes in America than else- 
where, and this makes it easier to adjust to life at a higher social 
level. 

This book has a welcome objectivity. Its authors decline to 
state how much social mobility is a good thing, saying they do not 
know; and they offer the interesting suggestion that some people 
who know the strain would be too much for them have a ‘built-in 
safeguard’ which enables them ‘to shy away from the psychological 
burden which mobility imposes.’ Unfortunately, most of their 
conclusions are as expected rather than novel, and the style is 
verbose and jargon-riddled. 

The Waist-High Culture is by far the most interesting of these 
books. Mr Griffith has been foreign news editor of Time magazine 
since 1951, and he has written a combination of autobiography and 
general comment, especially on America. He decided to begin by 
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writing about himself because ‘where I came from helps to explain 
where I stand’. He was born and brought up in Seattle. His mother 
died when he was three, his father remarried, and the boy and his 
brother and sister lived in a boarding-house together with various 
other orphans and half-orphans and saw their father once a week. 
It appears to have been a bleak and comfortless childhood, but Mr 
Griffith does not think he was unhappy and he shows no tendency 
toward self-pity. He studied journalism at the State University, 
became a police reporter, and rose to be assistant city editor on a 
Seattle newspaper. Then he went to New York to work for Time, 
and came to like both the city and his job. 

Mr Griffith says he began to write his book because he felt 
personally and increasingly dissatisfied with the American scene — 
‘its noise, speed, hypocrisy, and triviality’. He comments, as have 
other observers, on the many Americans who — also dissatisfied 
with current American life — escape by withdrawing into the satis- 
factions of private life. He describes intelligently and dispassionately 
such varied aspects of the American scene as big business, adver- 
tising, publishing, mass-communication industries, the arts, and 
personal and social relations. And he expresses his fear that Ameri- 
cans may be in danger of becoming ‘a vibrating and mediocre 
people’ and fail to realize the promise that the country and the 
people once had. 

Mr Griffith thinks that a misunderstanding of the meaning of 
equality lies at the roots of much American malaise. He thinks that, 
much current writing to the contrary, there is a lot of equality in 
America and that it accounts for many good American qualities. 
But it also accounts for some serious defects and lies at the roots of 
the ‘waist-high culture’. This he defines as a culture that exalts the 
middle, the vast area where the profits are made and the big money 
spent. It is consequently a culture where excellence is not prized 
unless it can be shown to be profitable in some way. “The pull of the 
profitable middle . . . works to increase the distortion of the Ameri- 
can Image, for it seeks out and accents the sameness in us all.’ Nor 
does Mr Griffith believe that a conspiracy lies behind all that he 
and others criticize in American life. “The notion of an America 
dominated by taste-makers and power-wielders is erroneous — 
another way of shifting responsibility for what we don’t like to a 
They, rather than finding it in ourselves.’ 

It may be objected that Mr Griffith tells us what is wrong about 
America (to be fair, he also lists many things he thinks are right) 
but fails to tell us what to do about it. In that sense, his book is 
only half complete. But he is a commentator, not a reformer. The 
reforms, if needed, may be designed and carried out by others. Mr 
Griffith finds the present discontent with American life a highly 
encouraging symptom. Indeed, Americans have come a long way 
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since ‘Boost, don’t knock’ was a national motto. They are looking 
at themselves and their society more objectively than ever before, 
and probably more objectively than most other societies. This is a 
sign not of weakness but of strength. 

MARJORIE BREMNER. 


PROPHYLAXIS AND PRISON 


THE ROOTS OF CRIME. By Edward Glover, M.D., LL.D. (Imago 
Publishing Co. 45s.) 


ANATOMY OF PRISON. By Hugh J. Klare. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


An indisputably major contribution, The Roots of Crime is the col- 
lected volume of Dr Glover’s writings on the psychology of delin- 
quency, most of them being the fruits of the Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency and its Psychopathic Clinic (now 
the Portman Clinic) of which he was co-founder in 1931. I wish 
space permitted me to quote nearly the whole of his preface, which 
is rich in pithy observations. Here are two key sentences that strike 
me as a particularly valuable summary of the relationship between 
the criminal and society: 


The history of civilization is, after all, the history of guilt. We can- 
not expect to eradicate in the individual tendencies to behaviour 
which society is prepared to condone or even belaud when it suits 
its own group purposes. 


If we apply this as a test to the present state of society, taking 
into account the prevalent tendency towards countenancing if not 
actually practising mass annihilation, we should not be surprised 
at an increase in crime, but rather that the increase has not been 
very much greater. 

Another useful definition is D: ©!over’s description of guilt as a 
‘uniquely human reaction . . . which is responsible for a brood of 
moralistic concepts, including those of sin, punishment, expiation, 
and the sacrifice of scapegoats.’ 

Naturally as a psychoanalyst Dr Glover emphasises the réle of 
guilt as a cause rather than an effect, and the unconscious ‘need for 
crime’, but he is characteristically cautious and limits its application 
to cases. 

The contents of the book are miscellaneous. There is, by way of 
introduction, a lecture to a Summer School for Women Magistrates 
which is a model of common-sense application of the psycho- 
analytical approach to crime and juvenile offenders. Also a review 
of Aichorn’s classic ‘Wayward Youth’, and numerous obiter scripta, 
psycho-analytical glosses to a variety of topics raised in the pages of 
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the British Journal of Delinquency, varying from ‘ Depression and 
Crime’ to a measured protest occasioned by the showing of a 
Danish Government sponsored film on methods of dealing with 
persistent offenders — methods which included castration. Most of 
the essays have been conveniently classified under main headings 
that include: Diagnosis and Treatment of Pathological Delinquency ; 
Sexual Disorders and Offences; Clinical Research; and Socio- 
Legal Aspects. 

The range is wide. Perhaps the middle section on that vexed and 
vexing person “The Criminal Psychopath’ provides the best illus- 
tration of Dr Glover’s particular combination of methodical 
thoroughness with psycho-analytical insights. His description of the 
syndrome or cluster formation of traits that can be grouped under 
the heading of psychopathy and, the distinction between psycho- 
paths, neurotics, and borderline psychotics is exquisitely meticulous. 
Perhaps the most significant part of this section is his examination 
of the superego of the criminal psychopath. His conclusion is that 
there is no doubt about the existence of the superego in psychopaths, 
but that owing to flaws in its formation it operates during crises in 
reverse action. He is careful, of course, to avoid equating psycho- 
pathy with criminality and does not overlook the non-criminal 
psychopath. Nor for that matter does he overlook the non-psycho- 
pathic or so-called ‘responsible’ criminal, though the reader who 
wants any hard and fast demarcation line between the ‘normal’ and 
the ‘abnormal’ criminal will search in vain. Dr Glover as a psycho- 
analyst is mainly concerned with what goes on at unconscious 
levels. His is not the sociologists approach, although he covers much 
sociological territory. 

These are but a few of the items in 400 closely packed pages; 
they were written at various times between 1922 and 1959. The 
writing varies according to the publics addressed. Students of Dr 
Glover’s polemical form will appreciate the paper on “Team 
Research on Delinquency’ which includes a sharp criticism of 
Professor Eysenck for ‘applying descriptive psychology to depth 
psychology’ with a ‘typically flat result.’ 

Anatomy of Prison by the secretary of the Howard League for Penal 
Reform is a clearly reasoned and written survey of the prison system 
of this country as it is and as it might be. This is a popular book in 
the best sense of the term. It opens on a note of which Dr Glover 
would almost certainly approve by pointing out the irrational 
nature of the common concept of Prison as a psychologically sym- 
bolic place where all the bad men are locked away. In fact, the 
number of really dangerous men in prison at any given time is 
quite small, and three-quarters of the prison sentences passed by the 
courts of England and Wales are for less than six months. (No 
wonder the prisons are overcrowded.) The resulting prejudice 
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against open prisons is a serious factor in holding up the progress of 
penal reform. 

There follows an account of typical prisons and prisons com- 
munities with special reference to types of prisoner and the difference 
between the official leaders, as picked by the management or 
governor and prison officers and the real unofficial leaders such as 
‘snout-barons’ and burglars. Mr Klare is scrupulously fair for all 
his reformist zeal, and very careful to maintain his balance. Though 
in favour of the extension of open prisons as the major step in solving 
the prison problem, he expressly does not wish to do away with all 
closed security prisons; and though advocating the abolition of all 
forms of corporal punishment and flogging inside prisons, he 
realizes the present importance of flogging in the minds of prison 
officers as their protection against attack. He is therefore careful 
not to press for immediate abolition, though how precisely you 
institute partial abolition he does not specify. He provides some 
useful basic statistics, including prison officers’ wages; also some 
carefully selected case histories of individual prisoners. His account 
of a model prison of the future is concisely detailed. His tone is so 
even and unsensational that some readers may think his book is too 
much on the side of authority. In fact, it gives an accurate picture 
of the system as it is with all its faults, while giving full credit for the 
trend towards liberalization which is blocked by overcrowding and 


lack of money. MAURICE RICHARDSON. 


FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MORALIST. By Philip Rieff. (Gollancz. 
30s.) 

Psycho-analysis, Freud said, stood ‘in a middle position between 
medicine and philosophy’. He himself was a philosopher by choice, 
a doctor only by necessity. Like other philosophers, he was motivated 
by ethical interests - above all by a deep distrust of the Christian 
ascetic ideal, with its legacy of anti-Semitism and hysteria; like 
them, he rationalized his interests; and, like theirs, his rationaliza- 
tions were often correct. Indeed, they were often the same as theirs, 
his theories of the religious neurosis, of repression and guilt, of the 
unconscious, dreams and art, having been current in Germany for 
a generation. His achievement was to systematize these, and invest 
them with the prestige of science. Hence his enormous success — and 
his own reluctance to acknowledge it. Picturing himself a solitary 
pioneer, the Moses of a distant dispensation, he was actually the 
latest, perhaps the greatest, of a long succession of deflators, reaping 
where they had sown. 

If the legend of his unique originality persists, that is largely 
because he addressed himself to scientists instead of philosophers. 
Yet, for all its display of objectivity and neutrality, psycho-analysis 
is dubiously empirical. Aetiologies are nearly as numerous as 
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analysts, the alleged experiments involving too many variable 
factors to permit of any decision between them. Together they may 
be taken to prove that certain neurotics benefit from an inter- 
pretation of their symptoms, but not that the interpretations are 
correct — while the word ‘benefit’ itself carries implications remote 
from value-free science. ‘All the issues which psycho-analysis treats,’ 
Philip Rieff reminds us, ‘belong to the moral life’. Freud was a 
moralist first and foremost, and it was high time he was exposed, 
expounded and evaluated as such. 

For this undertaking, Mr Rieff is admirably equipped. As the 
blurb announces (and for once I agree with every word of the 
blurb), ‘he knows Freud’s writings backwards’, including those 
neglected writings in which he gave speculation free rein. He also 
knows them forwards, always distinguishing scrupulously between 
earlier and later developments. No narrow specialist, he is sufficiently 
conversant with the forerunners, from Nietzsche back through 
Schopenhauer to the Romantics, to see Freud in his context, as a 
thinker of his own time and place. Free alike from the quasi-filial 
piety of Ernest Jones and the liberal bias of neo-Freudian revisionists, 
he allows for the personal equation without succumbing to the 
facile temptation to turn the master’s method against himself. In 
short, he shows a patience in research, a respect for facts, a disdain 
for cant and compromise, worthy of Freud at his best —- and that 
not least when he is calling Freud’s deliverances in question. 

His criticism, to be sure, is indicated more often than stated, 
and it is that of a sociologist rather than a psychologist or philo- 
sopher. Thus, characterizing ‘psychological man’ as the successor 
to ‘economic man’, he remarks the tendencies to conformism or 
antinomianism which Freud, though he did not espouse, could not 
consistently discountenance. He does not, I think, adequately 
relate ‘the negativity of Freud’s ethic’ to the negation by which it 
was motivated — that ‘grand Freudian animus, otherwise concealed 
behind the immediacies of case histories and the emergencies of 
practical therapeutics’, which breaks out so openly in The End of an 
Illusion. He is, nevertheless, aware of that fundamental limitation. 

To put it tersely, Freud’s ideal, whether implicit or explicit, is 
merely the absence of neurosis. Though his ‘normality is not a 
statistical conception, for the majority is no longer normal’, neither 
is it a positive conception. He postulated an individual ceaselessly 
conscious of the competing demands of unruly instinct and repres- 
sive society, an ego so far emancipated from the tyranny of super- 
ego and id as to be capable of steering a rational course. But 
whither ? To that question he had no answer; he does not seem even 
to have asked it: 

As a purely scientific and explanatory ideal, honesty has no con- 
tent. Though the Freudian training involves intellectual judgement 

(it is, after all, psychoanalysis), based on a calm and neutral appraisal 
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of all the demanding elements of a life-situation, still, the freedom to 
choose must end in choice. Here, at the critical moment, the Freudian 
ethic of honesty ceases to be helpful. Being honest, admitting one’s 
nature, does not resolve specific issues of choice. The Freudian ethic 
emphasizes freedom at the expense of choice. To achieve greater 
balance within the psyche, to shift the relative weights of instinct and 
repression, instals no new substantive rules of decision. 


Small wonder the analysed commonly end up as analysts. Once ‘ the 
negative capacity to achieve and retain unbelief’ has become an end 
in itself, there is nothing much else they can do. 

Psycho-analysis, like linguistic analysis (of which it stands in 
considerable need), leaves off where the crucial problems of psy- 
chology and philosophy begin. The priest, whatever his denomina- 
tion, had an idea of the healthy — or holy — which he could deduce 
from a rational Weltanschauung. Freud had none. Had he ever 
attempted to formulate one, he might have learned what religion 
and metaphysics were about. As it was, like all reactives, he con- 
founded the abuse with the use. In this respect, he is inferior to 
Jung. No culture, he held, was worth its price in neuroses: his social 
ideal was a model hospital, with an élite of self-scrutinizing sceptics. 
No cure, some might hold, would be worth such a price as that. 

F. A. LEA. 


SOUL AND PSYCHE. An Enquiry into the Relationship of Psy- 
chiatry and Religion. By Victor White, O.P. (Collins and Harvill 
Press. 215.) 


This book is based on the Edward Cadbury Lectures delivered in the 
University of Birmingham in the academic year 1958-9, and repre- 
sents a full development of the ideas which Father White has been 
adumbrating in lectures and reviews for many years now (some of 
which were collected together to form his earlier book God and the 
Unconscious). He is one of a number of Catholic apologists who 
believe that the psychological findings of C. G. Jung and his 
followers provide the foundations for a much-needed bridge to 
carry twentieth-century people (perhaps even TWENTIETH 
CENTURY people) back from the wilderness of materialistic un- 
belief to the safe citadel of true religion. 

The traditional Catholic claim has always been that Christian 
orthodoxy is the answer to, and the fulfilment of, all the natural 
religious speculations and aspirations of mankind. For the past 
fifty or a hundred years this claim has seemed rather an empty one 
in the West, in as much as science appeared to have cut the ground 
from under religious speculation about the natural world, and 
psychology seemed to discredit religious aspirations. Jung, however, 
claims to have established, on a strictly scientific basis, that the 
human psyche needs religion for its own health whether the indi- 
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vidual is consciously aware of it or not, and many Christian apolo- 
gists have welcomed this as providing a new form of ‘natural 
religion’ to which their Gospel can appeal. 

Many, but by no means all: not a few theologians, particularly 
in the Catholic church, have been suspicious of this move, for two 
reasons — first, that Jung’s claims are by no means universally 
accepted as scientifically valid even amongst depth-psychologists, 
and second, that the trend amongst many followers of Jung seems 
to be towards a new form of gnosticism, which ranks Christian 
orthodoxy along with all other historical religions as a relatively 
primitive grasping-after-a-truth that the enlightened Jungian 
analysand can now see in its fullness. So Father White has to under- 
take a double argument, which runs throughout his book. He has to 
try to convince his fellow-Catholics that they ought to take Jung 
seriously, as an ally rather than a menace, and on the other hand 
he has to try to show his non-Christian readers that Catholic 
orthodoxy really can provide the answer to ‘the predicament of the 
psychotherapist’, and indeed to the psychological needs of modern 
man. 

He undertakes this task with immense skill and learning, begin- 
ning with a discussion of whether the psyche which science studies 
is indeed the same as the ‘soul’ about which religion speaks, and then 
going on to deal in considerable detail with such vexed questions 
as Jung’s suggestion that the Trinitarian God of Christianity is a 
projection of an incomplete image of human wholeness, needing 
complementation by a fourth element representing evil and/or 
feminity before it can really express the divine in man. To the main 
text he adds a collection of appendices, nearly half as long again, 
which deal most entertainingly with special technical points, such 
as the widely divergent use of the terms ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
in psychological literature, or what precisely is meant, in scientific 
or metaphysical terms, by the Jungian concept of ‘archetypes’. 
There can be no doubt at all that the book makes both entertaining 
and instructive reading: for example, it will open the eyes of a 
great many readers to the very considerable anticipations of modern 
psychological ideas that are buried in the Summa Theologica, or 
even in Aristotle’s de Anima. In its main purpose, however, the 
present reviewer is forced to pronounce it unconvincing. 

It is unconvincing because Father White does not really under- 
stand the ground upon which most twentieth-century people reject 
Christian orthodoxy, or for that matter any sort of ‘objective’ meta- 
physical belief. They reject it because they simply cannot take 
seriously the idea that this world of experience is only a veil for a 
hidden reality that lies somehow ‘behind’ experience; they cannot 
see what such a notion could mean, and what is more, they have been 
provided by psycho-analysis with good grounds for believing that 
the notion only arises in the human mind because most human 
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beings, for most of history prior to the scientific revolution, have 
been afraid of facing the full impact of the ordinary experienced 
world of people and things. Jung has never answered this claim of 
psycho-analysis, and there are very good reasons for believing that 
the main trend of the Jungian movement is in fact retrograde in 
the bad sense, in that it seeks (like the various pseudo-scientific 
movements I have written about earlier in THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY) to go back on one of the most valuable achievements of 
scientific culture, namely, its demand that all images, ideas or sub- 
jective experiences of the human mind should be firmly tested 
against the objective reality of common experience. It may be that 
materialists have been altogether too crude in their interpretation 
of this demand, and it may be that Jung has much to teach us about 
elements of experience that are too often ignored in our ordinary 
philosophy, but the fact remains that the great need is for his con- 
cepts to be justified somewhere in objective experience (I would say, 
in the objective experience of love between people), and in this 
respect Father White, with his appeal to the metaphysical, leads 


us in the wrong direction altogether. JOHN WREN LEWIS. 


‘TO KNOW THE CAUSES OF THINGS’ 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND ITS PROBLEMS 
1919-1937. By Lord Beveridge. (London: Allen and Unwin. 215.) 


AN EPIC OF CLARE MARKET. By Janet Beveridge. (London: 
G. Bell & Sons. 15s.) 


These two books appear under the cloud of bereavement, for Lady 
Beveridge died two days after writing the last words of hers. They 
are complementary: hers * .; the remarkable story of the 
organizing, founding, fir -.im, and staffing of the LSE by the 
Webbs and others from .892 to 1919 when her husband-to-be took 
over its direction; and his book carrying on the story until his own 
retirement from it in 1937. Thus its life span till the latter year is 
covered by them, and a truly notable story it makes. Lady 
Beveridge’s is, as intended, the slighter book; but it contains a lot 
of worthwhile material about politics, reforms, and personalities in 
the last quarter of last century. Here are the beautiful Potter girls, 
and Beatrice with her plaguy conscience (turning down ‘Joe’ 
Chamberlain and falling for Sidney Webb), and Charles Booth with 
his Survey of London Life and Labour, and Haldane, and an un- 
published letter from the Webbs on their honeymoon (was there 
ever quite such a honeymoon and honeymooning couple?) to 
Graham Wallas, and much else. 

The Webbs loved L S E as much as either of them were capable 
of loving anyone or anything. They showed an exemplary fair- 
mindedness about its staffing and direction. Their idea of founding 
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such a place was first-rate, ahead of its time; and they took great 
care (and much inter-party counsel) to appoint suitable Directors. 
Of the first four, the first three (Hewins, Halford Mackinder and 
Pember Reeves) were what we would now call Unionists, and the 
fourth (Beveridge) was (and still is) a Liberal. Lady Beveridge 
wrote with grace from the vantage-point of her erstwhile position 
as Secretary at the L S E (when she was Mrs Mair), and her story 
can justly be called promotion recollected in tranquillity. When 
Lord Beveridge and she had builded on the foundations bequeathed 
by the Webbs and the earlier Directors of the place, it quickly 
turned out a giant rather than an infant. Students were known in 
the noisome 1920s to talk of Beveridge’s empire on which the 
concrete never sets, and to sing irreverently ‘Rockefeller cleft for 
me!’ whenever Sir William (as he then was) appeared. The pro- 
motion by these authors of the institution to which they devoted 
their manifold talents and energies was fabulous: si monumentum 
requiris . . .! Lady Beveridge’s volume is commendable for its 
documentation. It is in many ways a light and gay story. The 
plates are a joy — there is one of the Webbs at work that makes 
them look human and humane, and one of young ‘Bertie’ Russell 
(who was in at the birth of L S E) that merits more than a passing 
glance. 

Lord B.’s book is necessarily more contemporary and therefore 
controversial. It tells not of battles long ago but of many still going 
on, and of many contestants still sparring among us. He, too, pub- 
lishes in his last chapter many unpublished letters to and from the 
Webbs. He tells a story which, in one sense, is really more of an epic 
than his wife’s: that of the swift conversion of L S E from the initial 
tradition of an arcane, academic virtue to one of immersion in 
what is now called current affairs. The author’s account of the 
troubles caused by Professor Laski’s non-academic but public 
activities is well worth reading; both Lord Beveridge and Harold 
Laski emerge from it with a rare humanity coupled with an even 
rarer reasonableness. Lord B.’s story does not make clear what his 
sad ‘A Few Words on Janet’ printed as an introduction to her book 
(after her death) describes admirably: she was married to his 
cousin, had been decorated in the First World War for her work at 
the Ministry of Food (bacon control!), had to go on earning to 
educate four children, so came to work at L S E and help Lord B., 
whom she eventually married after her first husband’s death. But 
Lord B.’s book makes crystal-clear the arduous, unceasing labour 
of these two gifted persons to build up, within London University, 
a self-sufficing collegiate School in every way worthy of its Virgilian 
motto: ‘Happy is he who has been able to know the causes of 
things.’ 

It is one of life’s little ironies that the uninstructed world still 
thinks of the place they built as the nursery of Socialist economists, 
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though the two ancient Universities of this land must wear that rue, 
Perhaps the reason why L S E breeds economists and other students 
of society of striking all-roundness is its founders’ and Directors’ 
deep concern for all-roundness and objectivity in its staff. It is the 
best of the British tradition of last century. The authors of these 
books, children of that century, were worthy of it. Controversial as 
they always were (and intended to be), they passed something on 
which cannot lightly be changed, still less forgotten. 
GRAHAM HUTTON. 


Who’s Who 


LORD BALNIEL, elder son of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He has been Conservative M.P. for 
Hertford since 1955. 


J- A. BANKS, born 1920, was educated at Enfield Grammar School and the LSE. 
Author of Prosperity & Parenthood. Now Research Lecturer in Industrial 
Sociology, Liverpool University. 

NORMAN BIRNBAUM, born New York 1926, was educated in its public schools and 
at Williams College. He taught at Harvard, did research in Germany and came 
to England in 1953 to join the Department of Sociology at the L S E. In 1959 he 
left L S E to take up a Research Fellowship at Nuffield College, Oxford. He is 
an editor of the New Left Review. 

FERNANDO HENRIQUES was born in Jamaica in 1916, educated in England, read 
modern history and after graduation, social anthropology at Oxford. He is now 
in the Department of Social Studies at the University of Leeds and is the 
author of Coal is our Life (in association with Denis and C. Slaughter) and of 
Love in Action (MacGibbon and Kee, December, 1959), the result of some years’ 
research into family relationships. 

©. M. MCGREGOR was educated at Worksop College, the University of Aberdeen 
and the LS E. He is Reader in Social Institutions in the University of London 
(Bedford College) and concurrently Simon Research Fellow in the University of 
Manchester. He is Joint Editor, Heinemann Kingswood Social History series, 
and author of Divorce in England (Heinemann). 
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DONALD G. MACRAE was educated at the High School of Glasgow, University of | 


Glasgow and Balliol. He was the first University Lecturer in Sociology at 
Oxford, and is Managing Editor of the British Journal of Sociology (Routledge). 
Editor of Heinemann Books on Sociology, and Reader in Sociology at LSE. 
Visiting Professor of Sociology in Ghana and at the University of California 
(Berkeley). 

EDWARD SHILS is Professor in the Committee on Social Thought in the University 
of Chicago. 

WILLIAM WATSON, born in Scotland, was educated at Vale of Leven Academy, 
St Andrews (R A F Cadet) and at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he read 
English Language and Literature and subsequently Social Anthropology. He 
has carried out research in a Scottish coal-mining community as Research 
Anthropologist for the Medical Research Council, and also among two Central 
African tribes as Senior Research Officer in the Rhodes—Livingstone Institute. 
He is as present directing an inter-disciplinary research into a Lancashire 
industrial town. 

FERDYNAND ZWEIG was born in Cracow, studied law and economics at the 
Universities of Vienna and Cracow and the L S E. He was Professor of Economics 
at the University of Cracow until 1939, came to this country in 1940 and was 
war economic adviser to the Polish Prime Minister in Exile during the war. He 
has published a series of books, of which the best known are The British Worker 
(Penguin Books), Labour, Life and Poverty (Gollancz) and Productivity and Trade 
Unions (Basil Blackwell). 
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CLUES ACROSS 


5’s and 8’s author’s Dinah and Macaulay’s Island (6) 
Famous botanist hurt, in dire necessity (7) 

Money involves obstacles for announcer of Thirza’s guests (8, 3) 
Homer routed by Sinbad’s formidable bird (3) 
Duellist in Esmond gets doctor — a brute (5) 

Ossian’s Scandinavian isle ruins his nation (9) 

What Father W. turned sounds quite county (9) 
How Disraeli, and others, misspell the prophetess (5) 
Barking, where Paley gets into trouble (5) 

Two bounders discussing Prince Gwenwyn’s bard (9) 
Cabot’s Indian town mentioned in O’Casey (9) 
Derision, the work of Fielding’s upstart lady (5) 
Pigeon that got an O.T. hero (3) 


27, 28. Titled man, attached to overcooked leg of mutton? Derides 
chivalry (6, 2, 3, 7, 6) 


CLUES DOWN 


Chap with razor, in charge of light blue rowing? (5) 

Not quite shockable Frenchman, very self-satisfied (9) 

Article on great poet, moving rather slowly (7) 

Peppermint drink (?) in a farm for farm’s eventual mistress (8, 5) 
Bill intensely dislikes a faithful friend (7) 

Turncoat from Pompey’s cause, found in a junk shop (5) 


Ticked off in noisy upset after whistle rises — ‘I pant, I sink, I tremble’ 
near its end (13) 


Film star’s crack over the rise of love (7) 
Gloria in positively last appearance — almost (7) 


‘To be rit-fol-lol-I- .’ (Crocodile’s refrain, or bittern’s cry, 
swallowing half a gull and another bird) (9) 





The Russian writer to exert pressure on the family (7) 
Morning dish of oatmeal for Applejohn (7) 

Reduce the leader of Unesco in African talk (5) 

You'll have to swallow X in the old New Forest (5) 
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St. Vincent. 12. Browning. 13. Wode- 
house. 15. Macaulay, Horatius: 
Porsena. 16. Rob Roy. 20. by Duke 
of Buckingham. 21. a _ rac(k): 
Princess Ida. 23. Marryat. 28. 
Anagram. 2g. libra(ry): zodiac. 
30. tr-a-y: Lear. 31. rase, had-don. 
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